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CHINA  INSTITUTE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

'n  co-operation  with  China  Institute  in  America 

Twelfth  Consecutive  Summer  Session 

June  27- July  9.  1955 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Director:  DR.  CHIH  MENG 

Two  courses  will  be  offered 


Course  I 

Introduction  to  Chinese  Cuiture  and  Civiiization 

This  course  will  be  given  by  well-known  Chinese  authorities  including  Dr.  Chih  Meng,  Director  of 
China  Institute  in  America;  Dr.  Wu-Chi  Liu,  Department  of  Chinese  Culture,  Hartwick  College, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  William  Hung,  Professor  of  History  at  Yenching  and  Research  Professor  at  Har¬ 
vard  University ;  Dr.  Y.  P.  Mei,  Visiting  Professor  of  Chinese  Philosophy  at  Princeton  University. 

China  has  become  a  major  area  and  problem  in  global  thinking  and  planning.  Real  comprehension  of 
that  great  nation  and  its  proper  place  in  the  world  lies  beyond  day-to-day  newspaper  headlines  on  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  crises.  Through  an  orientation  course,  a  group  of  Chinese  lecturers  aim  to  impart  a 
fundamental  grasp  of  China’s  development  as  a  nation,  her  rich  achievement  in  thought  and  art  and 
her  social,  economic  and  political  trends  leading  to  and  related  to  the  present  world  situation.  A  "must” 
course  for  all  who  are  responsible  to  guide  the  thinking  of  the  rising  generation. 

Course  II 

A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 

Directed  by  Dr.  Wu-Chi  Liu.  To  acquire  a  taste  of  Chinese  literature  is  to  drink  deeply  in  the  spring 
of  the  essence  of  Chinese  culture.  The  lecturer  is  an  authority  in  both  Chinese  and  English  literature. 
Under  his  guidance,  exploration  will  be  made  into  Chinese  poetry,  prose,  drama  and  fiction  of  ancient 
times  as  well  as  of  the  present.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  English  translation  of  Chinese  master¬ 
pieces. 

The  Davella  Mills  Foundation  in  1952  provided  a  grant  for  the  purchase  of  reference  books.  With  the  advice  of 
specialists  an  excellent  library  of  more  than  300  volumes  has  been  developed  which  provides  information  on  practically 
every  phase  of  Chinese  civilization  and  culture.  These  books  are  housed  in  the  college  library  which  alto  provides 
valuable  resources. 

Tanchars  of  all  grades,  from  Kindergarten  through  IVgh  School,  are  again  offered  the  opportunity  to  obtain  ac¬ 
curate  information  about  China  from  eminent  Chinese  scholars  in  order  that  they  may  give  to  children  in  New  Jersey 
schools  an  appreciation  of  China’s  contribution  to  civilization  and  that  they,  themselves,  may  better  understand  that 
country’s  present  situation. 

"The  China  Institute  of  New  Jersey  has  for  several  years  made  a  significant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
Chinese  life,  past  and  present.  Teachers  on  all  grade  levels  should,  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  seize  the 
opportunity  thus  provided  to  broaden  their  knowledge,  hence  strengthen  their  teaching.  The  State  Department  of 
Education  is  glad  to  endorse  this  worthy  project." 

DR.  FREDERICK  M.  RAUBINGER 

New  Jersey  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Three  points  graduate  or  under-graduate  credit  for  satisfactory  completion  of  course.  In  addition  to  attendance  at 
lectures,  a  written  project  will  be  required  which  can  be  used  by  the  individual  teacher  in  her  classroom. 


Service  charge  $  1 .50 

Tuition  for  each  course  $33.00 

Dormitory  expenses  $14.50  per  week 

Room,  Brealrfest  end  Dinner 
Subject  to  Change 


For  further  information  write  to 
MRS.  lONE  S.  ECKERSEN,  Registrar 
Chine  Institute  of  New  Jersey 
New  Jersey  Stete  Teechers  College 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.  '' 


The  Morning  Po$t  .  .  . 

Dear  Fred:  (Hlpp) 

Many  thanks  for  your  nice  letter.  As 
I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  on  my 
Hit  education  comes  first.  Institutions 
Kcond,  and  roads  third.  I  have  also 
said  that  I  have  a  very  fine  recollection 
of  my  teachers— I  cannot  say  that  I 
Uked  and  appreciated  them  all  while  I 
ffis  in  school,  but  realised  later  on  what 
ibey  were  trying  to  do  for  me.  However, 
it  was  too  late  to  show  them  my  ap¬ 
preciation,  so  now  I  am  trying  to  do  that 
tod  also  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  see  that  the  children  of  our  State 
get  the  best  possible  education  through 
good  teachers  and  good  school  buildings. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  teachers  in  Camden  County  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  my  interest 
•nd  efforts  on  many  occasions. 

Bruce  A.  Wallace 

Sfnator  Wallace  is  president  of  the 
1955  Slate  Semite.  It's  mighty  nice 
10  get  letters  like  that  from  leading 
Itgislators. 

Jonlor  Town  Meeting: 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  would  send  me  a  copy  of  "Heritage 
of  Freedom". 

I  rarely  miss  your  program  as  I  find 
it  most  educational  in  many  ways.  It 
presents  many  sides  of  the  topic  un¬ 
der  discussion  by  boys  and  girls  of 
various  schools  and  backgrounds.  It  is 
the  type  of  program  we  should  have 
oiore  of  today.  So  many  discussions  to¬ 
day  in  our  papers,  magazines,  books, 
radio  programs,  television  programs  and 
guest  speakers  present  only  one  side  of 
the  topic  under  discussion  and  very 
often  they  show  a  lack  of  knowledge 
and  background  in  the  subject  being 
discussed.  We  can  never  get  the  truth 
in  this  fashion. 

Your  program  also  reveals  what  is 
being  taught  in  our  schools  by  the 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  references 
being  used  and  the  people  quoted.  It 
shows  the  logic  and  reasoning  of  tesu:h- 
ers,  parents,  and  students.  It  also  shows 
how  much  or  how  little  “American  His¬ 
tory"  they  are  being  taught  and  only 
the  parts  being  emphasized. 

I  hope  your  program  will  continue 
for  a  long  long  time. 

Mary  Grimes 
WATF  deserves  to  be  congratulated 
for  giving  high  school  students  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  controversial 
«j«ei  on  television.  For  the  complete 
story  of  one  such  student  see  p.  29(1. 
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SECURITY 

PLUS... 


150  Newcomb  Road 
Tenafly,  New  Jersey 


Dear  Sir: 


I  do  not  want  to  miss  the  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  your  most  courteous 
and  efficient  handling  of  my  recent 
claim  during  my  illness. 

By  its  very  nature  it  was  a  long-term 
affair  and  words  can't  adequately 
express  how  grateful  I  was  for  not 
having  financial  worries  added  to 
my  illness. 

I'm  sure  the  added  security  offered 
by  your  company  contributed  im¬ 
measurably  toward  making  my  recovery 
speedier.  It  also  relieved  me  of  the 
burden  of  £in  extra  job  to  defray 
expenses. 

The  little  notes  added  to  the  forms 
each  time  certainly  gave  the  feeling 
of  personal  interest  being  taken  in 
my  case. 

Sincerely, 

Martha  Borowski 


NJEA  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 


UNDERWRITTEN  BY 


^lAJadliinqton  l^ationai 


i/l/adnin^ion 

Special  Teachers  Office: 

30  W.  Lafayette  Street 
Trenton.  New  Jersey 


niu  ranee 


Home  Office: 
Evanston,  Ilxjnoi.s 
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noil  pulpwood  printed  paje 


AMERICA’S  RAILROADS 
MAKE  THE  CONNECTIONS! 

One  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  America's  strength  is  our  free  press.  No  other 
country  even  approaches  the  volume  of  news  and  information  available  to 
Americans.  This  has  been  made  possible,  of  course,  by  our  great  forest 
resources,  our  manufacturing  plants,  and  our  paper,  printing,  and  publish¬ 
ing  industries... all  of  them  linked  by  dependable  railroad  transportation/ 


96%  of  the  paper  manufactured  in  this 
country  each  year  is  made  from  wood  pulp. 
Here,  a  car-tilter  mechanism,  built  right 
into  the  track,  is  spilling  a  load  of  pulp- 
wood  from  a  special  freight  car  into  the 
storage  pond  at  a  pulp  plant.  Most  plants 
keep  a  year’s  supply  of  wood  on  hand. 


Depending  on  the  type  of  paper  to  be 

made,  pulp  undergoes  many  special 
bleaching,  blending,  and  washing  treat¬ 
ments.  It  may  be  dried  and  transported 
bv  railroad  to  a  distant  paper  mill ...  to  be 
rolled,  baked,  sized  and  packaged  for  de¬ 
livery  by  rail  to  publishers  over  the  nation. 


Pulp  is  made  by  a  combination  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  chemical  processes.  The  logs, 
stripped  of  bark,  are  fed  into  a  huge 
machine  which  cuts  them  into  chips  of 
various  sizes.  These  chips  are  then  ma¬ 
chine-sorted,  cleaned  and  stored  in  large 
chip  bins  to  await  conversion  into  pulp. 


Then,  finally...  the  printed  page  I  From 
the  great  printing  presses  come  the  floods 
of  books,  papers,  and  periodicals  that  keep 
us  the  best-informed  nation  in  the  worlA 
America’s  annual  papier  consumption  is 
about  380  lbs.  p>er  pierson  —  an  amount 
far  higher  than  that  of  any  other  country. 


Linking  all  these  industries  and  services  is  the  world’s  most  efficient  mass-  ! 
transportation  system.  'Tlie  heart  of  that  system  is  the  railroads,  working  ! 
around  the  clock  to  serve  you  spieedily  at  a  lower  average  cost  than  any  other 
form  of  general  transportation.  And  they  do  it  over  lines  built  and  maintained  | 
at  no  expiense  to  any  taxpiayerl  " 

American  Railroads 

WASHINOrON  e,  O.  C.  '  I 

I 

Reprinu  of  this  advertisement  about  America’s  railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work  upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  16,  * 
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Would  Protect  Pensions 
In  State  School  Closing 

NJEA  this  year  will  support  lege- 
lation  to  protect  the  piension  rights  «f 
teachers  in  the  llordentown  .Manoi] 
Training  School,  which  is  bein* 
closed  by  the  State.  This  will  follow 
the  (lattern  of  similar  legislation  ig 
the  past  to  cover  the  closing  of  schook 
as  a  result  of  regionalization  or  cog. 
solidation.  Under  it  tenure  teacben 
in  such  schools  are  given  a  vested 
right  in  their  retirement  credits. 

The  Association  will  also  seek  to 
amend  ihe  law  permitting  teachers  to 
attend  the  NJEA  convention  without 
loss  of  pay.  It  seeks  to  cover  all  em¬ 
ployees  required  or  eligible  to  have 
a  certificate  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  school  .secretaria 
and  school  office  clerks.  The  object  k 
to  make  the  law  apply,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  to  all  members  of  the  Associa- 


Cover  11,000  Teachers 
By  NJEA  Insurance  Plan 

Nearly  200  local  teacher  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  covered  under  the 
NJEA  group  accident  and  health 
protection  plan,  William  Woods  of 
the  Washington  National  Insurance 
Company  told  the  NJEA  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  on  February  12.  Over  11,000 
teachers  are  insured  under  this  plan 
in  less  than  two  years  of  its  existence- 
Claims  are  being  paid  at  a  rate  of 
$4,000  a  day  through  the  recently 
opened  claims  office  of  the  company  in 
Newark,  and  total  claims  paid  are 
now  approaching  the  $400,000  mark. 
Mr.  Woods  invited  any  local  groups 
not  yet  covered  to  direct  their  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  company’s  office  at  30 
W.  Lafayette  Street,  Trenton. 


A  Clarification 

There  has  been  some  misunder¬ 
standing  of  news  reports  and  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  possible  use 
of  private  insurance  companies  to 
operate  the  optional  death  benefit 
proposed  in  the  new  retirement 
plans.  It  should  be  clear  that  such 
proposals  have  merely  been  dis¬ 
cus^,  and  that  they  apply  only 
to  the  optional  death  benefit  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plan.  They  have  no 
bearing  on  the  regular  death  bene¬ 
fit  or  upon  any  of  the  retirement 
features.  The  discussion  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  does  use  private  companies  in 
making  group  life  insurance  avail¬ 
able  to  its  employees. 
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One  Up  — 

—  Two  To  Go 

You  can  make  the  new 


S  the  cherry  blossoms  bloom  on 
the  bani^  of  the  Potomac,  workmen 
in  a  neaily  building  will  be  packing 
desks,  file  cabinets,  and  other  assorted 
items  of  office  paraphernalia.  This  day 
in  April  will  be  the  first  of  several 
major  moving  days  at  the  NEA  Head¬ 
quarters  on  16th  Street  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  It  will  mark  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  imit  of  the  NEA 
Center,  a  new  modem  education  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  heart  of  the  nation’s  capital. 

At  present  the  Association,  and  its 
departmental  employees  which  num¬ 
ber  about  five  hundr^.  are  housed  in  a 
converted  mansion,  an  office  building, 
a  converted  garage,  a  remodeled  hotel, 
and  a  renovated  warehouse.  These 
buildings  are  overcrowded  and  located 
in  different  locations  in  the  city.  Even 
casual  visitors  have  noted  that  the 
staff  is  seriously  hampered  and 
cramped  and  that  professional  serv¬ 
ices  are  severely  hindered. 

This  first  unit  is  replacing  the  con¬ 
verted  garage.  It  will  provide  room 
for  the  present  overflow;  later  units 
will  provide  for  future  expansion. 
This  new  unit,  as  will  the  two  others 
to  be  built,  has  tinted,  heat-absorbing, 
glare-reflecting  glass  walls  and  win¬ 
dows  set  between  columns  of  Georgian 
marble.  The  interior  is  accoustically 
treated  with  rubber  tile  and  sound 
board.  All  lighting  is  recessed,  and 
the  color  scheme  is  planned  to  permit 
flexible  room  arrangements.  The  in- 

NEA  Center  a  complete  reality. 


Mail  to: 

William  G.  Carr,  Executive  Secretary 

National  Education  Association 

1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I  want  to  help  make  a  new  headquarters  building  a  reality.  Please  enroll 
me  as  a  life  member  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Please  send  the  Gold  Emblem,  Life  Membership  Certificate,  and  Special  Life 
Membership  Card  to  the  address  below.  1  understand  that  I  am  to  receive  the 
NEA  Journal,  the  NEA  Research  Bulletin,  and  the  annual  volume  of  Proceed¬ 
ings  —  for  life. 


Mv  name  is 


I  live  »t 


(Street) 


(City) 


(Zone)  (State) 


Sponsored  by  _ _ _ _ 

I  wish  to  use  the  following  payment  plan.  Enclosed  is  payment  on  my  mem¬ 
bership. 


.$150  —  full  payment 
.$25  a  year  for  6  years 


.$50  a  year  for  3  years 
$15  a  year  for  10  years 


terior  walls  are  movable  partitioM  to 
allow  for  larger  or  smaller  wo  I 
areas. 

The  completion  of  this  unit  will 
allow  room  to  move  around,  so  thii 
the  present  building  can  be  n. 
modeled.  Then  the  third  unit  will  bt 
built  to  form  a  complete  integntnl 
structure. 

Naturally,  such  a  gigantic  building 
program  is  costing  money.  A  speciil 
building  fund  has  been  set  up  to  wbid 
teachers,  local  associations,  and  othei 
interested  persons  have  been  urged 
to  contribute.  But,  $5,000,000  ig  | 
large  sum  for  even  an  organisation 
with  millions  of  members.  Perhaps 
the  best  method  of  financing  yet  de¬ 
vised,  has  been  the  plan  for  each  NEA 
member  to  invest  in  this  building  and 
the  future  of  NEA  by  becoming  an 
NEIA  Life  Member.  Paying  $150  in 
one  lump  sum  (or  in  ten  installments! 
is  not  only  a  saving  to  every  profes¬ 
sionally  minded  educator  but  a  prac 
tical  way  to  finance  the  new  head 
quarters. 

New  Jersey’s  five  year  goal  of  life 
memberships  calls  for  735  new  Life 
members  by  1957.  Almost'  half  that 
goal  has  b^n  reached  already.  Will 
you  help  New  Jersey  reach  that  goal 
by  the  end  of  this  year?  The  next 
time  you  see  one  of  your  friends  wear¬ 
ing  the  life  membership  button  ask 
him  about  the  advantages  of  NEA  Life 
Membership.  List  his  name  as  your 
sponsor  and  mail  this  coupon  to  the 
NEA  office.  You’ll  be  helping  to  com¬ 
plete  your  professional  •  home  in  the 
center  of  national  affairs. 


The  entire  NEA  Center  in  WashiBC* 
ton  should  be  completed  in  time  (sr 
NEA’S  centennial  celebration  in  1961.  It 


Is  being  built  in  three  units. 

The  first  unit,  now  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  is  the  extreme  right-hand  portlm 
to  the  first  broad  upright  column.  It 
is  an  entirely  new  building. 

The  second  unit,  the  center,  is  the  | 
present  headquarters  building  which 
will  be  entirely  refaoed  and  remodeled. 
Work  on  this  section  will  begin  as  ssos 
as  offices  can  be  moved  to  the  new  unit 
The  last  unit  to  be  constmeted  Is  the 
left-hand  section  facing  Ifith  Street. 
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(m^tgers  SUMMER  SESSION 

New  Brunswick  and  Trenton 

NEW  BRUNSWICK — special  workshops,  institutes  and  regular 

course  offerings  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  ...  on  the  campus  of  Douglass  Col¬ 
lege  (founded  as  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women).  Dormitory  facilities  and  the 
recreational  program  of  theater  trips, 
dances,  free  lectures  and  concerts. 

CREATIVE  ART  EDUCATION  (2  workshops  of  3  weeks  each) 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  EDUCATION  (6  weeks) 

COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP  WORKSHOP  ( 1  week) 

INTEGRATED  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP 

(6  weeks) 

GRADUATE  ELEMENTARY  CURRICULUM  (6  weeks) 
WORKSHOP  IN  READING  (3  weeks) 

ECONOMIC  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  (3  weeks) 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  (3  weeks) 

FAMILY  LIFE  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  (1  week) 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM  ( 1  week) 

THIRD  MATHEMATICS  INSTITUTE  (10  days) 

SCIENCE  INSTITUTE  (10  days) 

also 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

TRENTON — Fifth  Annual  Government  Institute.  There  are 
a  number  of  scholarships  available.  Dormitory 
facilities  are  at  the  Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege. 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  Rutgers  Summer  Sessions 

write  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 
THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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NJEA  AffilUued  Groups  are  nuiking  many  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  professional  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  respective  fidds.  Here,  briefly,  are 
highlights  of  their  programs  for  this  year. 


The  Chautauqua  Center 
of  Syracuse  University 


Combine  Study 

with 

Summer  Recreation 

at  the  famous 

CHAUTAIQIIA 

INSTITUTION 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 

JULY  5  through  23  and 
JULY  25  through  AUG.  13 

University  Resident  Credit  Courses 

Teachers,  undergraduates  and  other 
adults  with  an  interest  in  learning 
benefit  by  higher  education  at  this  re¬ 
markable  summer  institution.  Ad¬ 
vanced  courses  and  workshops  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  Fine  Arts,  Crafts  and  Liberal 
Arts  are  applicable  toward  university 
degrees.  A  series  of  convocations  and 
forums  supplement  class  work. 

Cultural,  Recreational  Facilities 
for  you  and  your  family 

The  entire  family  will  enjoy  a  rich 
program  of  symphony  concerts,  opera, 

,  summer  theatre,  lectures  and  library 
facilities.  Leisure  time  activities  in¬ 
clude  sailing,  fishing  and  swimming, 
plus  tennis,  t>aseball  and  golf.  Young 
peoples’  clubs  for  pre-school  age  and 
up.  Dormitories  for  single  students, 
apartments  for  families, 

JTrt/e  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

Full  details  on  courses,  credit,  cul¬ 
tural  programs  and  accommodations. 
Address: 

Dr.  MichasI  O.  Sawyar,  Coordinator 
Syracuta  Univartity  at  Chautauqua 
108  Maxwell  Hall,  SyracuM  University 
Syracusa,  New  York 


Art  Education 

The  New  Jersey  art  teachers  have 
been  holding  regular  meetings 
throughout  the  year,  several  in  the 
State  Museum  in  Trenton.  Highlight 
of  each  year’s  activity  is  the  Work¬ 
shop  held  for  three  days  during  the 
NJEA  Convention.  Finding  new  ideas, 
presenting  new  materials,  and  discov¬ 
ering  new  techniques  for  this  session 
I  is  a  year-long  project  for  the  group’s 
j  membership. 

!  Audio-Visual  Education 

Biggest  job  for  the  N.  J.  Audio- 
Visual  Education  Association  this  year 
is  trying  to  find  a  space  big  enough 
for  their  demonstration  lesson  pre¬ 
sented  each  year  at  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention.  Each  year  they  bring 
an  outstanding  person  to  conduct  a 
j  lesson  using  the  latest  A-V  techniques 
I  and  each  year  they  have  had  to  turn 
I  several  hundred  persons  away  from 
I  their  meeting.  But,  thb  year  they  are 
'  still  trying  for  bigger  facilities  and 
j  an  even  more  distinguished  demon¬ 
strator. 

Business  Education 

Plans  have  been  made  for  over  100 
I  of  the  commercial  teachers  who  are 
I  members  of  this  association  to  visit 
I  the  Esso  Research  Center  at  Bay  way. 

I  Later  in  the  spring  the  group  also  is 
'  planning  for  two  special  workshops. 
Classical  Association 

March  12  is  an  important  date  for 
j  the  Latin  teachers  of  the  state.  The 
N.  J.  Classical  Association  will  hold 
!  a  workshop  at  Montclair  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  A  number  of  outstand- 
I  ing  speakers  have  been  invited  to 
j  speak  on  the  various  trends  in  Latin 
'teaching  and  its  place  in  the  modem 
I  secondary  school. 

;  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 
i  Major  achievement  for  the  N.  J. 
I  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  As- 
!  sociation  this  year  was  the  tremendous 
j  success  of  the  first  Conference  on 
[Elementary  Education.  Under  the 
!  theme  Working  Together  to  Meet 
\the  Needs  of  Our  Children  several 
I  hundred  elementary  teachers  met  at 
I  Rutgers  University  on  October  2  to 
hear  several  outstanding  speakers  in 
the  field  and  participate  in  a  wide 
variety  of  group  meetings.  Pleased 


with  the  results,  the  Elementary  Teach¬ 
ers  plan  to  make  this  conference  at 
annual  affair. 

Elementary  Press  Association 
A  publication  in  every  elementan 
school  is  the  aim  of  the  N.  J.  Elemea- 
tary  School  Press  Association.  Each 
year  they  cooperate  in  the  seven! 
press  conferences  in  both  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  and  also  have  hopa 
for  an  Institute  of  their  own  in  tlit 
near  future. 

Elementary  School  Principals 
Just  cooperating  with  all  the  con¬ 
ferences  sponsored  by  other  groups  ii 
enough  to  keep  the  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals  always  busy.  But,  also  in  their 
own  plans  are  a  series  of  regional  con¬ 
ferences  for  their  members  to  be  held 
this  spring. 

English  Teachers 

After  working  very  closely  with 
the  current  Articulation  Project,  the 
N.  J.  Association  of  English  Teachen 
has  now  embarked  on  its  New  Jersey 
authors  project.  At  present  they  are 
drawing  up  a  literary  map  of  New 
Jersey  and  plan  later  to  publish  a 
complete  bibliography  of  New  Jersey 
authors. 

Geography  Teachers 

One  of  the  most  effective  contribn- 
tions  of  the  New  Jersey  G>uncil  of 
Geography  Teachers  is  its  compilation 
and  publication  of  a  regular  newslet¬ 
ter  on  geography.  Designed  primarily 
for  elementary  and  social  studies 
teachers,  the  newsletter  tries  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  latest  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  available  about  geography  and 
its  teaching. 

Guidance 

The  N.  J.  Personnel  &  Guidance 
Association  besides  presenting  two 
guidance  workshops  at  Rutgers  is  also 
planning  to  take  part  in  the  Second¬ 
ary  School  Conference  in  May.  Con¬ 
gratulations  are  in  order  for  them 
this  November  at  Convention  time. 
Their  meeting  then  will  be  a  celebra¬ 
tion  under  the  theme:  Twenty-Fire 
Years  of  Guidance. 

Health  &  Physical  Education 
Three  conferences  during  the  year 
provide  plenty  of  activity  for  the  N.  J. 
Association  for  Health  &  Physical 
Education.  The  group  will  take  part 
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don  sponsors  a  series  of  professional 
improvement  courses  and  also  dis¬ 
tributes  a  regular  newsletter.  High¬ 
lights  of  the  year's  activities  are  the 
NJEA  and  another  convention  in  As- 
bury  Park.  This  year  in  April  the 
association  will  be  host  to  its  national  ! 
organization  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  j 

Mathematics  I 

An  important  part  of  in-service  | 
growth  for  math  teachers  is  provided  ' 
by  the  Mathematics  Institute,  co-spon-  j 
sored  each  summer  by  the  Associa-  j 
tion  of  Mathematics  Teachers  of  N.  J.  I 
at  Rutgers  University.  A  new  activity 
launched  for  the  first  time  this  year 
was  a  joint  meeting  with  the  New 
York  City  Mathematics  Teachers  in 
January.  So  successful  was  this  meet¬ 
ing  that  it  promises  to  be  the  start  of 
an  annual  affair  and  a  new  trend  in 
inter-state  exchanges  among  profes¬ 
sional  groups. 

Music 

The  Department  of  Music  has  long 
been  known  for  its  many  concerts  and 
programs  providing  for  all -state  and 
regional  musical  activities.  New  this 
year  is  an  all-state  band  concert  in 
addition  to  the  regular  all-state  or¬ 
chestra  and  chorus  which  was  heard 
at  the  NJEA  and  National  Secondary 
School  Principals  Conventions. 

School  Nurses 

Grateful  for  the  many  benefits 
available  to  them  through  inclusion 
in  recent  NJEA  legislative  achieve- 
nrents,  the  N.  J.  State  School  Nurses’ 
Association  are  attempting  to  obtain 
100%  NJEA  membership  of  all  school 
nurses.  One  of  their  unique  activities 
is  maintaining  the  first  aid  station  at 
the  NJEA  Convention  in  November. 
School  Secretaries 

The  handbook.  The  School  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Public  Relations,  reported 
on  in  the  December  issue  of  the  RE¬ 
VIEW,  was  a  major  achievement  for 
(Continued  on  page  302) 


The  fastest  train  in  the  world  is  named  after  the 

relentless  wind  that  blows  through  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone. 

Connecting  Paris  and  Nice,  it  carries  First  and  Second 

Qau— Pullman  First  Class— and  Dining  Car  (ff'af’on-Rcjtaurant). 
The  MISTRAL  leaves  Paris  daily  at  1  P.M.  arriving  in  Nice  the 
same  day.  So,  for  those  who  demand  superior 
service  to  the  South  of  France,  it 

1^  -vrvM  combines  speed,  punctuality  and 

the  latest  in  comfort. 

You  eaa  s««ar«  yoar  rail  *00001  roodatioM 
boibre  yoo  loovo.Tioket*  may  be  purobaaed 
and  odvaaoe  raaorvationa  mad*  tbrougb  yo«r 
Travel  Agaat  or  any  oi  oar  thro*  oSoa*. 

^  ■ISMT  tail 

333  C— ry  Si.,  %mm  FfMcHc*.  Cal.  •  1331  Si.  CaHiiilw  Si.,  W..  P  Q. 
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i  Two 

NEW  SOIID  GEOMETRY 

1 

new 

1  rifles 
j  added 

A  remarkably  clear  presentation  of  proofs,  exercises, 
and  explanations  helps  students  acquire  spatial  con¬ 
cepts,  perceive  the  relations  of  figures  lying  in  dif¬ 
ferent  planes,  and  make  practical  use  of  solid 
geometry. 

*  to 

1  the 

TRIGONOMETRY  WITH  TABLES 

1  popular 

1 

1 

Features  an  abundance  of  illustrative  examples;  a 
clear  treatment  of  inverse  functions,  complex  num¬ 
bers,  and  hyperbolic  functions;  helpful  visual  aids 
including  two-color  printing. 

WELCHONS  -  KRICKENBERGER  1 

1  program 

ALGEBRA,  BOOK  ONE 

Elementary  Course 

ALGEBRA,  BOOK  TWO 

! 

Second  Course,  Complete 

•  i 

j 

NEW  PUNE  GEOMETRY 

e  1  Write  for  full 

i  '  information. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

‘i 

■j 

72  Rfth  Ave.,  New  York  1 1 

What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

I  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  | 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIHCANT  TO  THEM 


STATE  MINIMUM 
SALARY  SCHEDULE 

When  does  A-9  take  effect? 

A-9,  now  Chapter  249,  1954,  be¬ 
comes  efifective  July  1.  1955.  All  sal¬ 
aries  for  the  1955-56  school  year 
should  meet  its  requirements. 

What  effect  does  this  law  hawe  on  an 
11  or  12  month  contract? 

The  law  makes  no  distinction  pro¬ 
viding  the  definition  of  ‘‘academic 
year”  is  met. 

If  my  present  salary  is  hifher  than  the 
minimum  indicated  on  the  state  sched¬ 
ule  will  my  board  still  give  me  a  2159 
increment? 

Chapt.  249  guarantees  a  schedule 
of  minimum  salaries.  Any  amount  or 
increase  over  the  minimum  you  are 
promised  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
you  and  your  School  Board. 

Does  the  new  minlmnin  salary  schedule 
law  apply  to  school  nurses? 

Yes.  The  Attorney  General  has  re¬ 
cently  ruled  that  school  nurses  are 
included  under  the  definition  of  a 
“teacher”  since  they  are  required  to 
hold  a  certificate  for  their  jobs.  There¬ 
fore,  any  school  nurse  who  has  a  valid 
permanent,  limited,  or  provisional  cer¬ 
tificate  for  her  job  is  included  under 
the  law. 

If  I  taught  in  two  districts  in  one  year, 
win  this  count  as  one  year  of  experi¬ 
ence? 

Yes,  if  you  taught  for  the  entire 
school  year  and  experience  was  con¬ 
tinuous.  You  would  have  to  have  gone 
directly  from  one  district  to  another. 
Who  determines  whether  I  am  being 
paid  as  much  as  I  am  entitled  to? 

You  do.  There  is  no  state  agency 
or  .any  other  organization  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  investigate  your  case  unless  you 
make  an  apfteal.  It  is  your  responsi¬ 
bility  to  determine  from  your  years 
of  experience  and  amount  of  educa¬ 
tion  the  minimum  salary  to  which  you 
are  entitled.  If  your  IxMrd  is  not  pay¬ 
ing  you  at  least  this  amount,  then  it 
is  up  to  you  to  make  an  appeal  to 
your  local  board  for  an  adjustment  to 
the  amount  you  think  you  should  be 
getting.  Only  after  you  have  done  all 
you  can  locally  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  your  Board  of  Education,  can 
you  appeal  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  a  ruling  on  your  case. 
For  the  complete  text  of  the  law  see 
the  January  issue  of  the  NJEA  RE¬ 
VIEW. 


SALARY  GUIDES 

by  Elizabeth  A.  Wright 
Assistant  Research  Director 


What  are  the  most  recent  trends  In  sal¬ 
ary  guide  minimnms  and  maximnnis? 

To  date  approximately  50  salary 
guides  have  been  reported  to  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  as  having  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  local  boards  of  education — 
a  sample  large  enough  to  indicate  pres¬ 
ent  trends.  Teacher  supply  ai.d  demand 
have  increased  beginning  salaries  on 
all  training  levels  to  the  point  where 
$3300  and  $3500  are  now  median  be¬ 
ginning  salaries  for  the  4  and  5  year 
training  levels.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  $3000  and  $3100  reported  in  a 
similar  study  made  last  year  at  this 
time.  This  year  a  beginning  teacher 
can  expect  minimums  ranging  from 
$3000  to  $3800  on  the  bachelor’s  level, 
$3000  to  $4000  on  the  5  year  level  and 
$3300  to  $4200  on  the  6  year  level. 

Median  maximums  for  the  various 
levels  have  shown  an  even  greater  in¬ 
crease  this  year.  Last  year,  those  re¬ 
ported  in  the  study  were  $5100  and 
$5400  respectively,  equalling  the  state 
minimum  schedule  which  was  only 
being  discussed  in  the  Legislature  at 
that  time.  Now  that  the  schedule  has 
become  law,  districts,  in  competition 
for  qualified  personnel  and  in  the 
interest  of  rewarding  long  service,  have 
been  raising  salary  sights  so  that  now 
the  median  maximums  for  the  4,  5  and 
6  year  training  levels  are  $5600,  $6000 
and  $6500.  It  appears  that  $6000  is 
no  longer  a  dreamed-of  maximum  but 
a  reality  and  almost  a  “must.” 

Has  the  general  pattern  of  Increments 
remained  the  same? 

No.  The  size  of  increments  has  also 
been  increasing.  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  decrease 
the  number  of  years  it  takes  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  reach  his  maximum,  and  this  is 
manifesting  itself  in  adopting  higher 
increments.  Of  the  49  districts  which 
stated  the  size  of  increments  at  each 
level,  only  3  mentioned  any  increment 
less  than  $150.  Twenty  guides  have  in¬ 
crements  $200  or  larger;  14  of  these 
show  increases  in  increment  size  over 
last  year.  Considering  the  345  guides 
in  effect  for  1954-55,  64  or  almost  20 
per  cent  had  increments  of  $200  or 
higher.  By  September  1955  there  will 


be  at  least  78  districts  in  this  category. 

Have  adjustments  been  considered  Is 
these  new  guides? 

Definitely  yes.  All  but  7  specified 
either  complete  adjustment  to  the  on 
guide,  a  program  for  adjusting,  or  i 
maximum  increment-adjustment  for 
1955-56.  In  fact,  for  the  present  school 
year  Guttenberg,  Penns  Grove-Upper 
Penns  Neck  and  Linden  granted  $100 
across  the  board  and  Jackson,  in  Oceu 
County,  gave  $300  to  all  teachers  for 
adjustment  to  the  present  guide. 

How  has  the  state  miiUmn—  salary  ht 
affected  local  guides? 

When  A-9  was  still  a  proposed  mini¬ 
mum  salary  schedule,  teachers  in  better 
paying  districts  were  fearful  that  a 
slate  minimum  might  become  a  maxi¬ 
mum.  It  is  evident  already  that  one 
thing  it  hasn't  done  is  to  keep  guidei 
down.  We  drew  up  a  list  of  t^  dia. 
tricts  we  knew  had  maximums  on  the 
4  and  5  year  levels  higher  than  the 
$5100  and  $5400  specified  by  law  for 
certified  teachers.  And  even  with  in¬ 
complete  returns,  140  districts  had  al¬ 
ready  reported  higher  maximums  on 
these  levels.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  even  districts  which  will  have 
the  minimum  schedule  for  1955-56  art 
attempting  to  include  features  to  mab 
their  guides  “just  a  little  better  than 
their  neighbors’.”  For  just  such  pur¬ 
poses,  either  (1)  minimums  have  been 
increased,  (2)  increases  larger  than 
the  $300  increment-adjustment  are 
granted  or  (3)  by  using  additional 
state  aid  monies,  other  fringe  benefiti 
have  been  included  in  the  guide. 
Have  there  been  other  Intcreetlng  fitip 
benefits  mentioned  in  these  guides? 

Monroe  Twp.  in  Middlesex  County 
has  an  interesting  cash  sick-leave 
policy.  A  teacher  will  receive  an  allow¬ 
ance  in  cash  equal  to  25%  of  his  ac¬ 
cumulated  sick  leave  time,  upon  sever¬ 
ance  of  his  employmenL  The  Board  is 
Washington  Boro,  Warren  County,  ii 
pmying  fringe  benefits  for  school  em¬ 
ployees  for  a  $1000  life  insurance 
policy  and  the  cost  of  a  single  sub¬ 
scriber  for  hospitalization  and  medical- 
surgical  benefits.  , 
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tBBasa 


Experience  nukes  our  service  convenient,  time-saving,  for  all  your 
school  needs.  Prompt  deliveries  from  large  warehouse  stocks. 


Full-upholstered — the  ultimate  in  beauty,  comfort, 
durability  and  acoustical  benefit.  With  or  without 
folding  tablet-arm. 


1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
16th  at  Hamilton,  Philodelphio  30,  Pa. 


FRBB  ll.t.USTRATKD  FOI.DKR 

Write  for  No.  445  Folder,  fully  deecribing 
the  design,  construction  and  adaptability 
of  this  new  modem  unit. 


Immediate  acceptance  by  educators  the 
nation  over  has  been  accorded  this  brand- 
new  unit,  developed  through  extensive 
research  to  meet  the  seating  and 
curricular  needs  of  today’s  Junior  and 
Senior  high-school  students. 

New  cradleform  seat,  for  comfortable, 
dynamic  posture,  rotates  on  silent  nylon 
bearings— facilitating  ingress  and  egress 
in  one  natural  motion.  Adequate  and 
sloped  working  surface.  Generous  knee, 
leg  and  body  room.  Visible,  handy  book 
storage  space  on  die-formed  steel  base 
with  rubber-cushioned  metal  glides. 
Complete  height  range  for  grades  7 
through  12— with  just  one  iinit. 


Ami 


Bo<fHorfii  AM<fHorlum  CHalM 


. -  ■S'cafinf/  Coniptm/ 


SKMD  ROR  OUR  COINPI.KTK  CATALOO 


Sdwel  Dtshs  Chain 
Sehoel  Tabte* 

Stadiwn  CMrt 
Aadilorian  SmIIiii 
FoMini  CMrs 
TMdMn’  DmIu  Md  Clwin 
CiMmk  FanNtan 
Wwclun 

(Mk*.  Ubnry  and  Henw 
EeoMotics  EqWpmwit 
FdiRi  and  Storifa  CaMnab 
Windnw  Skadaa 


Labofatory  Eqnipmant 
Chalkboards  and  Snppbas 
BnUatin  Boards 
Flats 

Athlatic  Goods 
Maps  and  Globss 
Pastas  and  Inks 
OAca  and  library  Sapphos 
School  Papors 
DnpHcatinf  Eqaipmont 
Art  MatarMs 
Priaiary  Malarials 


^ke  ^MJkite  C^on^ei 


INURING  March  and  April  three  sectional  conferences  are  being  held  preliminary 
to  the  State  White  House  Conference  scheduled  for  early  May.  All  of  these  will 
serve  as  the  New  Jersey  background  to  the  National  White  House  Conference  being 
called  by  President  Eisenhower  next  November, 

The  sectional  conferences  will  be  held  at  New  Brunswick  on  March  18  and  19, 
at  Newark  on  March  25  and  26.  and  at  Glassboro  on  April  1  and  2.  They  will 
serve  the  central,  northern,  and  southern  areas  of  the  State.  The  State  meeting  in 
May  will  be  at  Trenton. 

Governor  Meyner  has  delegated  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  the 
responsibility  for  organizing  these  meetings.  The  Department  merits  praise  and  con¬ 
gratulations  for  its  approach  to  this  problem  of  finding  out  what  the  real  needs  of 
New  Jersey  schools  are  and  what  the  people  of  New  Jersey  really  think  about 
education.  The  conferences  are  being  planned  on  a  come-one-come-all  basis.  Small 
discussion  groups  in  six  major  areas  will  funnel  their  thinking  into  the  larger  meet¬ 
ings;  these  in  turn  will  present  the  consensus  of  their  opinions  to  the  big  State 
meeting,  which  will  select  and  organize  the  ideas  New  Jersey  should  present  at 
Washington.  No  more  democratic  “grass  roots”  way  of  sorting  out  and  developing 
public  thinking  about  education  could  be  devised. 

NJEA  and  its  members  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  these  conferences. 
Although  they  are  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  State  Department,  our  Association 
is  one  of  32  interested  organizations  represented  on  the  planning  commmittees. 
Because  of  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  law  appropriating  federal  funds,  NJEA  is 
serving  as  the  contracting  organization  through  which  office  space,  printing,  and 
other  similar  necessities  are  being  arranged. 

But  especially  teachers  have  a  delicate  role  in  seeing  that  both  the  regional 
and  the  State  conferences  are  successful.  These  conferences — if  they  are  to  have 
maximum  value — ^must  not  become  teacher-meetings.  While  many  teachers,  of  course, 
have  a  place  in  them,  it  is  important  that  the  dominant  thinking  be  that  of  citizens 
who  are  not  professional  educators.  We  can  serve  their  purpose  best,  therefore,  by 
publicizing  the  conferences  locally  and  being  sure  that  the  very  best  laymen  in  our 
communities  take  part  in  this  exercise  in  group  thinking.  By  recruiting,  for  both 
the  sectional  and  the  State  meetings,  the  laymen  who  are  keenly  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion,  who  know  the  school  picture  in  their  own  communities,  and  who  have  a  strong 
and  abiding  faith  in  education,  we  can  be  sure  that  New  Jersey’s  needs  and  desires 
will  be  faithfully  reported  to  Washington  next  November  and  will  contribute  to 
sound  State  and  National  action  in  the  areas  where  the  need  of  action  is  becoming 
more  acute  every  day. 

,  Sincerely  youre, 


y  NJEA  President 


Bipp  Testifies 
j^Hainst  Ike’s 
Bdlding  Plan 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp  testified  for 
the  New  Jersey  Elducation  Association 
It  hearings  in  Washington  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  on  the  Eisenhower  pro¬ 
posals  for  financing  school  construc¬ 
tion.  He  criticized  the  Eisenhower  pro¬ 
posal.  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
$7,000,000,000  school  construction 
program,  which  was  sent  to  Congress 
early  in  February  and  was  introduced 
in  legislative  form  by  Senator  Smith 
and  Representative  Frelinghuysen  of 
New  Jersey. 

In  essence  it  is  a  combination  of 
Federal  guarantees  of  interest  rates  on 
school  building  bonds,  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  to  state  agencies  for  school 
buildings  to  be  rented  to  and  eventu¬ 
ally  owned  by  local  districts,  a  small 
amount  of  emergency  aid  to  States 
for  very  needy  districts,  and  grants 
to  help  with  the  administrative  costs 
of  developing  and  initiating  programs 
in  this  general  area. 

The  Smith  bill  (S968)  would  not 
provide  immediate,  necessary  relief 
for  New  Jersey  school  districts  and  is 
obviously  not  a  proposal  to  meet  the 
present  school  building  emergency. 
Dr.  Hipp  told  the  committee.  ‘"The 
amounts  of  money  seem  unrealistic  in 
view  of  the  total  amount  of  school 
construction  estimated  as  needed  in  48 
states,”  he  said.  “Its  guarantees  of 
credit  are  not  presently  needed  in  New 
Jersey  if  the  State  itself  provides  such 
guarantees  to  local  districts.  The  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
enjoy  better  (interest)  rates  than  sim¬ 
ilar  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

“We  believe  the  crying  need  at  the 
moment  is  a  program  of  substantial 
federal  grants  to  the  States.  Such  a 
program  would  stimulate  states  to  act 
and  enable  them  to  do  so.  It  would 
build  school  buildings  and  build  them 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It 
could  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  fed¬ 
eral  control,  and  much  cheaper  to  the 
taxpayers  as  a  whole  than  is  proposed 
in  Senate  968. 

“It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
this  bill  and  this  bill  alone,  should 
become  law.” 


JAN.  1955  Date 
for  Pension  Plan 
Is  Latest  Word 

The  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  has 
approved  an  important  change  in  the 
new  retirement  proposal.  Legislation 
is  now  being  drafted  to  make  it  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  1955^  rather  than  a 
year  later.  The  action  was  based  upon 
a  report  and  recommendation  by  the 
NJEA  Pension  Policy  Committee. 

James  T.  Holcombe,  chairman  of 
the  Pension  Policy  Committee  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  at  a 
February  12  meeting,  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  now  being  drafted  will  keep 
the  teachers'  retirement  system  as  a 
separate  fund,  instead  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  it  with  the  Public  Employees  Re¬ 
tirement  System.  This  does  not  in¬ 
volve  any  change  in  the  proposed 
benefits  as  previously  described. 

The  decision  to  make  the  new  plan 
retroactive  to  last  January  was  based 
on  several  considerations.  The  change 
was  requested  by  the  State  officials 
working  on  the  proposal.  It  does  not 
affect  adversely  the  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  of  any  teacher.  State  officials 
pointed  out,  however,  that  other  vet¬ 
erans  in  public  employment  were  re¬ 
ceiving  free  retirement  credit  only  to 
the  earlier  date,  and  that  the  State 
could  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
teacher  veterans.  This  would  mean 
free  retirement  credit  for  this  group 
only  to  January  1,  1955  in  any  case. 

COST  A  FACTOR 

While  no  cost  figures  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  are  available  as  yet.  everyone 
working  on  the  program  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  possible  cost  of  bring¬ 
ing  all  the  proposed  benefits  within 
the  limits  of  what  the  State  could  be 
induced  to  pay.  The  earlier  effective 
date  of  the  proposed  plan  seems  to 
promise  a  lower  cost  to  the  State, 
since  there  are  savings  to  the  State 
through  earlier  integration  with  Social 
Security. 

The  earlier  date  also  offers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  many  teachers  interested 
in  the  proposal  to  secure  Social  Se¬ 
curity  coverage  earlier  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  1956  effective  date.  This 
is  of  particular  concern  to  those  who 
wish  Social  Security  survivor  benefits. 


James  T.  Holcombe,  chainnan  of  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee,  reported  to 
the  Delegate  Assembly  on  Feb.  12  on 
the  latest  developments  in  drafUng  the 
new  retirement  law. 

Another  important  concern  was 
that  teachers  who  retire  or  die  during 
1955  would  receive  the  additional 
benefits  of  the  proposed  plan  if  it 
could  be  made  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1955.  This  would  mean  higher  al¬ 
lowances  for  many,  the  return  of  “ex¬ 
cess  contributions”  for  some,  and  the 
substantial  death  benefit  for  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  die 
this  year. 

Mr.  Holcombe  reported  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly  that  decided  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  in  the  drafting  and 
checking  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  the  legislation  in  detail  and  still 
have  the  bill  ready  for  introduction 
during  March. 


Association  Plans 
Reading  Conference 

NJEA  will  sponsor  a  major  con¬ 
ference  on  Reading  in  the  Schools 
early  next  fall.  The  NJEA  Delegate 
Assembly  has  enthusiastically  ap¬ 
proved  a  proposal  by  the  NJEA  officers 
for  such  a  conference.  Reading  was 
selected  as  the  topic  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  because  it  cuts  across  all  grade 
and  subject  lines,  and  affects  the  work 
of  every  NJE.\  member. 
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At  a  special  “Thank  You”  luncheon,  each  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  an  NJEA  backed  bill  passed  in  1954  was  pr^ 
sented  with  a  folder  of  thanks  from  the  teachers  of  the 
state  as  well  as  the  teacher  associations  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  counties.  Seated:  Assemblywoman  Florence  P, 
Dwyer,  Co-sponsor  A-9;  NJEA  President  Mrs.  May  C 
Smith;  Assemblywoman  Emma  E.  Newton,  Sponsor 
A-267  (sick  leave) ;  Standing:  Assemblyman  Alfred 
N.  Beadleston,  Sponsor  A-248,  A-249,  A-250,  A-251 
( classes  and  aid  for  the  handicapped ) ;  Senator  Wayne 
Dumont,  Jr.,  Sponsor  of  the  1954  State  Aid  Act;  Assem¬ 
blyman  Fred  Hauser,  Co-sponsor  A-9;  Senator  Frank 
Shershin.  Sponsor  S-198  ($890  minimum  pension  for 
older  teachers) ;  and  Assemblyman  G.  Clifford  Thomas, 
Speaker  of  the  1954  State  Assembly. 


Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  and  NJEA  President  Mrs. 
May  C.  Smith  seem  to  have  had  their  own  private  joke 
as  she  presented  him  with  the  special  folder  of  “thank- 
you’s”  for  the  educational  achievements  of  1954. 


Over  400  New  Jersey  teachers  filled  the  Conference 
Room  of  Trenton’s  War  Memorial  Building  to  hear  out¬ 
lined  the  important  legislative  proposals  for  1955.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  morning  session  Ralph  Kehs.  chairman  of 
NJEA’s  Legislative  Committee,  pointed  out  some  of 
the  NJEA  bills  presented  to  the  1955  Legislature.  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  of  Education  Joseph  L.  Clayton 
answered  questions  on  the  new  state  minimum  salary 


schedule  law.  Dr.  James  McCaskill,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  NEA  Legislative  Commission  talked  on  possiUe 
federal  legislation.  Governor  Meyner  answered  questiou 
from  the  teachers.  Dr.  Steven  E.  Schanes,  Supervisor, 
Bureau  of  Pensions,  explained  the  complications  in 
formulating  the  new  Retirement  Law.  And,  at  the 
luncheon,  Kenneth  F.  Woodbury,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  spoke  on  the  school  building  needs. 
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IVJEA’s  Director  of 
Public  Relations 


You  may  meet  him  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Legislature,  on  the  boardwalk 
in  Atlantic  City,  at  a  banquet  in  your 
county,  or  at  a  meeting  of  your  own 
board  of  education.  You  may  meet 
him  almost  anywhere — but  it  isn’t 
likely  that  you’ll  meet  him  if  you’re 
looking  for  him.  He’s  probably  harder 
to  find  and  follow  than  any  other 
member  of  the  NJEA  staff. 

As  Director  of  Public  Relations,- 
Lew  Applegate  finds  himself  in  more 
different  places  than  he  cares  to  keep 
track  of.  Besides  assisting  NJEA’s 
executive  secretary  Fred  Hipp  with 
NJEA  legislation  in  the  state  Assem¬ 
bly  and  ^nate,  he  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  NJEA  campaigns,  such  as  the 
association’s  retirement  information 
programs  and  the  recent  State  aid  and 
minimum  salary  bill  campaigns.  Such 
campaigns  take  him  all  over  the  state 
as  he  works  with  county  and  local 
leaders  planning  the  many  phases  of 
these  programs.  And,  as  an  ex-Field 
Representative  for  the  association  he 
finds  himself  called  into  many  local 
salary  campaigns  where  he  has  worked 
before,  is  well  known,  and  knows  the 
situation. 

GETS  AROUND 

Getting  around  the  state  is  nothing 
new  for  Lew,  who  in  a  brief  life  his¬ 
tory  has  gotten  himself  all  around 
the  country  and  world.  He  was  born 
in  Asbury  Park  (he  didn’t  say  when) 
apd  graduated  from  Neptune  High 


School.  A  Scholarship  from  Murray 
State  College  took  him  out  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Not  content  just  to  become  a 
star  football  player  and  play  in  one 
of  the  Kentucky  State  All-star  games, 
he  was  also  president  of  the  Student 
body.  Editor  of  his  Yearbook,  and 
listed  in  Who’s  Who  in  American  Col¬ 
leges.  Evidently,  he  also  found  time 
to  study  there  too,  for  he  completed 
majors  in  English  and  Physical  Exlu- 
cation  and  a  minor  in  Journalism. 

RAPID  WORKER 

During  these  college  years,  he  met 
Mary  Fuller,  a  bright  coed  at  Murray, 
who  was  going  steady  with  his  room 
mate.  The  details  are  vague;  but  soon 
after  graduation  and  a  few  back-and- 
forth  visits  between  New  Jersey  and 
Kentucky,  Mary  became  Mrs.  Apple- 
gate. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1941, 
Lew  was  working  for  Commercial 
Credit  Corp.  as  a  unit  manager  in  As¬ 
bury  Park  and  Newark.  He  stayed 
there  only  a  couple  of  years;  for  the 
desire  to  get  into  teaching  took  him 
to  Fairfield  Township  High  School  in 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  Here  he  taught 
journalism,  guidance,  and  physical 
education  and  also  served  as  football 
coach. 

With  the  second  World  War  at  its 
height,  he  volunteered  for  a  Naval 
Commission,  and  from  1943  till  the 
end  of  the  war  served  as  gunnery  and 
commanding  officer. of  an  LST. 


Out  of  the  Navy,  he  came  back  to 
New  Jersey  and  back  to  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Credit  Corp.  as  office  manager  of 
their  New  Brunswick  office.  In  1948 
he  went  back  to  teaching — this  time 
at  Toms  River  High  School — and  a 
half  a  year  later  became  associate 
secretary  for  the  Mercer  County 
YMCA. 

EFFECTIVE  RELATIONS 

It  was  in  1950,  that  Lew  came  to 
NJEA,  joining  Fred  Branca  as  a  Field 
Representative.  But,  just  as  he  got 
himself  broken  in  and  got  a  taste  of 
salary  and  welfare  work,  the  Korean 
war  broke  out  and  back  he  went  to  the 
Navy  and  an  LST.  Finishing  his  18 
months  reserve  obligation,  he  returned 
to  his  job  as  Field  Representative  for 
the  association  and  found  himself 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  vigorous  State 
Aid  campaign.  He  coordinated  this 
work  and  became  Secretary  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  State  School 
Aid.  In  September  1953  with  the 
realization  that  NJEA  campaigns  and 
legislative  activity  were  becoming  a 
full-time  job  he  was  designated  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations. 

He’s  finished  with  moving  around 
the  country  and  world  —  for  a  while, 
anyway.  This  fall  the  Applegates — 
Lew,  Mary,  Ridgeley  (Lew,  Jr.)  13, 
and  Connie,  6,  moved  into  their  new 
home  in  Princeton  Township. 

If  you  wonder  how  effective  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  he  is,  you  might 
ask  his  wife.  Just  this  year  she  started 
teaching  at  the  Kingston  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  in  South  Brunswick  Town¬ 
ship.  Maybe  it  is  simply  coincidence; 
but  her  husband  is  presently  coordina¬ 
ting  NJEA’s  teacher  recruitment  cam¬ 
paign. 
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by  Mary  Netts 

Teacher,  Teaneck  H.  S. 


^^inderd  ^iuerA 


Finders  keepers,”  shouted  Mugs 
Johnny,  the  seventh  grade  athlete, 
swooping  to  the  floor  for  a  five-cent 
lunch  ticket. 

“But  it  isn’t  yours.  That’s  not  hon¬ 
est,”  protested  Susan  from  her  place 
behind  him  in  the  cafeteria  line. 

“Is  it  yours?”  Mugs  asked. 

“No,”  said  Susan. 

Mugs  turned  to  the  boy  ahead  of 
him  in  line.  “Is  it  yours,  Jim?” 

Jim  checked  his  pockets.  •  “Nope,” 
he  said. 

A  flurry  of  checking  pockets  up 
and  down  the  line  disclosed  no  miss¬ 
ing  tickets. 

“Well,  then,”  Mugs  said  with  a  self 
righteous  air,  “What  am  I  supposed 
to  do?  Throw  it  back  on  the  floor  and 
let  the  janitor  sweep  it  up?” 

The  teacher  on  hall  duty  had  stood 
by  silently.  Now  he  said,  “That  ought 
to  make  a  good  discussion  problem 
for  your  citizenship  class.  Keep  the 
ticket  till  then.  Mugs.” 

.This  was  no  new  problem.  Day 
after  day  students  had  been  turning 


in  found  lunch  tickets,  varying  a 
number  from  a  single  ticket  to  a  strip 
of  ten.  To  our  student  body  of  semi- 
privileged  children  the  loss  of  a  fe» 
tickets  more  or  less  was  no  great  hard¬ 
ship.  Any  sizeable  number,  of  course, 
would  be  turned  into  the  office  to 
await  a  claimant.  If  none  appeared 
after  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the 
flnder  might  claim  the  tickets.  In  casei 
where  a  single  ticket  was  involved,  k 
seemed  simpler  to  say,  “Keep  it  for 
a  few  days.  If  you  don’t  hear  froB 
us  that  some  one  has  claimed  it,  it’s 


CITIZENSHIP  CLASSES 


In  Teaneck  High  School,  list 
seventh  grade  citizenship  classes  sem 
not  only  the  purpose  of  orienting  the 
four  hundred  newcomers  to  our  school 
each  year  but  also  eis  a  laboratory 
where  problems  pertinent  to  the  group 
may  be  aired  and  decisions  formu¬ 
lated.  This  matter  of  lost  or  found 
lunch  tickets  developed  first  into  i 
problem  for  enthusiastic  group  dis¬ 
cussion  and  evolved  later  into  a  per¬ 
manent  project  for  the  group. 

What  do  you  do  if  you  find  i 
nickel  in  the  street? 


t 


Do  you  leave  it  there?  Do  you 
ask  each  person  you  meet  if  it  is  his? 
Do  you  bother  the  police  with  M 
small  an  amount?  These  were  some 
of  the  immediate  questions  that  were 
presented.  The  answers  were  obvious. 

Should  the  same  condition  exist  in 
school?  School  is  more  like  a  fam¬ 
ily.  Shouldn’t  what  we  And,  if  it  is 
not  claimed,  belong  to  all  of  us? 

Finally,  the  thirteen  classes  voted 
to  turn  all  found  lunch  tickets  over 
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to  the  citizMiship  teacher  who  would 
(onvert  them  into  cash.  What  to  do 
with  the  final  amount  would  be  de¬ 
cided  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

When  June  rolled  around,  the  citi- 
^hip  class  treasury  contained  more 
than  eight  dollars.  Each  group  took 
I  period  to  discuss  the  best  way  to 
use  the  money.  A  class  party  was  the 
first  suggestion.  It  was  voted  down 
fiy  a  large  majority.  By  now  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  convinced  that  the  fund 
really  belonged  to  the  entire  student 
body,  twelfth  graders  as  well  as  sev¬ 
enth  graders. 

The  students  had  just  completed  a 
unit  on  service;  service  to  the  home, 
to  our  school,  to  the  community,  to 
the  country,  and  to  the  world.  In  each 
class  at  least  one  member  took  a  cue 
from  that  study  and  suggested  that 
the  money  be  used  to  help  less  for¬ 
tunate  people.  The  idea  caught  on. 
The  decision  was  unanimous. 

Now  the  question  was  to  which 
needy  person  or  persons  shall  we  give 
the  money?  Suggestions  poured  in. 
Our  local  hospital,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Girl  Scouts,  the  County  Children’s 
Home?  Then  from  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  came  the  suggestion,  that,  since 
the  fund  was  not  very  large,  it  might 
be  best  to  give  the  money  to  some 
group  that  was  helping  boys  and 
girls. 

Young  Bill  Everett  knew  a  girl  who 
was  bravely  learning  to  live  a  happy 
life  in  spite  of  cerebral  palsy.  He 
told  about  her  dramatically.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  much  impressed.  As  a 
result,  a  check  for  nine  dollars  was 
sent  to  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Fund. 

TRY  IT  AGAIN? 

The  next  fall  when  our  new  group 
from  the  elementary  schools  entered 
the  high  school,  the  plan  became  part 
of  the  orientation-to-the-cafeteria  pro¬ 
gram.  Children  were  informed,  as 
usual,  that  they  must  use  tickets  rather 
than  money  in  payment  for  their  food. 
How  to  take  care  of  the  tickets  was 
part  of  the  lesson,  as  well  as  where 
to  go  to  find  such  lost  items.  In  each 
class  the  old  question  came  up.  What 
do  we  do  if  we  find  a  ticket  and  can¬ 
not  find  the  owner?  This  was  the 
ideal  moment  to  explain  last  year’s 
procedure.  It  took  no  prompting  to 
inspire  this  group  to  ask  whether  they 
might  follow  the  same  plan. 

By  this  time  I  had  incorporated 
with  my  plans  a  unit  on  the  “Big  Six’’ 
Service  Croups.  Early  in  the  school 
year  we  wrote  to  the  Heart  Fund.  Can¬ 
cer  Fund,  Cerebral  Palsy  Group,  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  Red  Cross,  and  the  In¬ 


fantile  Paralysis  Organization.  Their 
response  was  prompt  and  enthusiastic. 
Pamphlets,  books,  graphs,  pictures 
and  other  materials  poured  in. 

By  May  of  that  year  we  had  thirty 
dollars  to  dispose  of.  Who  would  get 
it  this  time? 

One  pupil  suggested  that  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  might  help  them  decide.  In 
each  class,  therefore,  six  moderators 
were  voted  in.  Each  moderator,  in 
turn,  chose  a  panel  to  discuss  the  serv¬ 
ice  group  of  their  choice;  its  needs, 
its  work,  its  extent. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  children 
spread  to  the  parents.  A  number,  en¬ 
tirely  on  their  own  initiative,  took 
groups  of  children  to  the  headquart¬ 
ers  of  these  organizations  for  addi¬ 
tional  information.  Several  mothers 
took  time  to  take  interested  children 
to  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Center  in  Ridge¬ 
wood. 

HELP  THE  BIO  SIX 

Working  in  groups,  the  children 
digested  the  pamphlets,  compared 
ideas  and  took  notes.  Those  who  had 
visited  the  service  headquarters  had 
their  information  to  add.  Finally,  the 
thirteen  classes  were  ready  for  their 
panel  discussions,  and  their  appeals 
for  the  particular  service  organiza¬ 
tion  that  each  sponsored.  After  sum¬ 
mations  by  the  moderator  and  discus¬ 
sions  from  the  floor,  one  fact  became 
obvious.  Each  organization  served  a 
cause  that  deserved  all  the  help  that 
could  be  afforded.  The  final  decision 
was  easy.  The  thirteen  classes  voted 
to  divide  the  thirty  dollars  equally, 
giving  five  dollars  to  each  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  “Big  Six”. 

January  showed  the  new  fund  in 
the  treasury  to  total  eighteen  dollars 
and  some  cents.  Almost  daily  one  stu¬ 


dent  or  another  asks,  “How  much 
money  do  we  have  now?” 

The  student  who  loses  a  lunch 
ticket  today  is  less  concerned  about 
going  without  a  chocolate  bar  or  a 
rosy-cheeked  apple  than  with  know¬ 
ing  whether  his  loss  has  swelled  the 
citizenship  fund.  He  has  watched  it 
grow  from  the  first  five-cent  ticket  to 
the  first  dollar  to  the  present  amount. 
He  is  eager  to  take  his  part  in  dis¬ 
pensing  this  largesse  where  it  will 
help  those  who  need  it. 

Ask  any  seventh  grade  citizenship 
class  what  they  have  learned  from 
this  project.  Their  answers  follow  the 
same  pattern.  “We  know  what  the 
‘Big  Six’  Service  Groups  are.  We 
know  what  they  are  for.  We  know 
how  they  work.  We  know  that  many 
people  in  the  world  need  their  help. 
We  know  that  we  are  lucky  not  to 
need  such  help.  We  know  we  are 
lucky  because  we  can  help  less  for¬ 
tunate  persons.  We  know  that  it  makes 
us  feel  good  inside  to  help  other 
people.” 


what  wouid  ^ou  do? 

Maxine  Jones  has  taught  fifth  grade 
at  Euclid  School  for  fifteen  years.  Even 
the  same  room  all  the  time.  She  has 
her  routines  down  cold.  She  can  teach 
fifth  grade  now  with  her  left  hand. 
And  by  the  way,  she  really  does  teach 
her  fifth  grade  classes  well.  Even  the 
sixth  grade  teachers  admit  it,  and  yon 
know  how  rare  that  is. 


But  Mr.  Smith,  her  principal,  has 
just  discovered  that  he  will  only  need 
two  fifth  grade  teachers  next  year,  in¬ 
stead  of  three.  He  has  called  Maxine 
in  and  explained  that  one  of  the  three 
teachers  who  now  have  fifth  grade 
will  have  to  take  a  sixth  next  year. 
Miss  Simpson  lacks  the  necessary  cer¬ 
tification  and  Miss  Halleck  is  just  fin¬ 
ishing  her  first  year  of  teaching. 


Maxine  didn't  actually  say  “I  won't," 
hut  she  argued  that  she  has  seniority 
over  both  Miss  Simpson  and  Miss  Hal¬ 
leck.  and  should  have  her  choice  of 
grades.  After  leaving  Mr.  Smith  she 
has  marched  straight  down  to  the  Su¬ 
perintendent's  office  and  given  him 
“a  piece  of  her  mind.”  She  has  re¬ 
ported  the  'Mnjustice”  to  her  family, 
to  her  bridge  club,  at  the  supermarket 
and  the  beauty  parlor.  Her  brother  has 
promised  to  see  the  board  president 
tonight  at  the  firehouse. 

What  are  Maxine's  legal  and  moral 
rights?  What  about  her  method 
handling  the  situation?  Was  she  right 
in  going  promptly  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent?  Was  she  wise?  Has  her  public 
discussion  of  it  helped  or  hurt  her 
and  her  school  system?  ^Itat  should 
the  board  president  tell  her  brother? 
Vhal  trould  you  do? 
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T'hOUSANDS  of  pages  have  been 
written  on  the  problem  of  inadequacy 
in  reading.  There  are  now  available 
not  only  bibliographies  running  to 
thousands  of  titles,  but  bibliographies 
of  bibliographies. 

In  spite  of  these  written  studies  and 
exhortations  there  have  been  blocks — 
especially  in  our  secondary  schools — 
that  have  slowed  down  progress.  The 
process  of  pointing  backwards  has 
gone  on  and  on,  producing  the  faulty 
conclusion  that  the  real  villain  is  the 
first  grade  teacher  who  had,  perhaps 
an  inadequate  reading  readiness  pro¬ 
gram.  High  school  teachers  seem  to 
traditionally  feel  that  their  duty  is  to 
their  subject  not  such  an  elementary 
item  as  reading.  The  well  accepted 
viewpoint  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  problem,  on  the  other  hand,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  growth  in  reading  skills 
from  yt.-  »o  year,  the  responsibilities 
of  all  teac..  -  at  all  levels,  and  the 
difficult  problem  of  ever  present  in¬ 
dividual  differences. 

Surely,  there  is  much  need  for  an 
alert,  purposeful  attack  on  reading  ma¬ 
terial,  adequate  concepts  and  building 
of  a  special  vocabulary  in  all  subject 
areas  in  the  secondary  schools.  Despite 
what  we  as  educators  might  say,  we 
still  rely  on  textbooks  as  our  major 
source  of  information.  In  almost  all  of 
our  high  school  courses  as  they  are 
conducted  today  the  reading  of  the 
textbook  is  important.  They  are  the 
unknown  menace  to  those  pupils  who 
“read”  after  a  fashion,  but  not  well 
enough  for  academic  success.  Each 
secondary  teacher  has  his  quota  of  poor 
readers  with  whom  he  struggles  daily. 

THE  SLOW-ER  LEARNER 

Perhaps  Richard  could  be  helped  to 
use  his  textbook  in  record  keeping  to 
better  advantage.  This  boy  is  a  poor 
student,  is  of  average  ability,  and  made 
a  rather  poor  rating  on  a  test  of  gen¬ 
eral  reading  ability.  When  I  inter¬ 
viewed  him,  he  informed  me  that  he 
“liked  the  class  fine,”  “that  the  text¬ 
book  was  easy.”  I  then  hopefully 
turned  to  a  vocabulary  list  at  the  end 
of  a  chapter  he  had  already  covered 
and  gave  him  a  sampling  of  five  of  the 
17  words.  He  knew  the  meaning  of 
two  of  them — “faculty”  and  “tuition.” 
He  forgot  “expenditures.”  The  word 
“sundry”  produced  a  blank  stare.  He 
believed  that  “maturity”  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  carpets. 

I  then  asked  him  whether  he  studied 
the  word  lists.  His  reply  was  revealing 
— ‘  What  word  lists?  I  don’t  know 
nuttin’  about  word  lists.  What  do  you 
mean?”  When  I  showed  him  the  list 
his  only  comment  was  “Well,  what  do 
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you  know!  I  never  saw  them.”  When 
he  was  asked  to  read  orally  two  para¬ 
graphs  of  about  100  words  each  from  a 
current  assignment,  he  blithely  skipped 
over  unfamiliar  words  —  “informal,” 
“uniform,”  “systematic,”  “inventor¬ 
ies,”  “reconciliations.”  He  apparently 
was  quite  weak  in  the  elementary  read¬ 
ing  technique  of  syllabication.  His  ef¬ 
forts  when  forced  to  try  to  read  the 
word  “reconciliation”  produced  the 
following: 

Re-clitions 

Re-con-il-lions 

Reco-nil-ations 

He  significantly  showed  not  the  faintest 
curiosity  about'  the  meaning  of  the 
word  with  which  he  had  struggled. 

In  a  spirit  of  adventure,  I  asked  him 
to  read  a  simple  paragraph  of  new  ma¬ 
terial  silently.  This  paragraph  had  a 
heading  “Who  Has  Good  Credit”  in 
heavy  type.  Our  eager  learner  strug¬ 
gled  with  this  material  awhile  silently, 
and  then  remarked  he  was  ready  for 
questions.  I  asked: 

“What  was  the  main  idea  of  that 
paragraph?” 

The  nonchalant  reply:  “It  means 
I  can  always  pay  for  stuff  later.” 

This  reply  of  course  had  some  vague 
connection  with  the  printed  word,  but 
was  certainly  not  the  main  idea.  I 
asked  him: 

“Did  you  notice  the  paragragh 
heading?” 

“No.” 

“What  is  it  for?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

A  bit  fearfully,  I  asked  him  how  he 
usually  went  about  reading  a  para¬ 
graph.  The  reply  “Well — I  always  look 
at  the  first  few  sentences.  Then  1  skip 


to  the  end  usually,  because  there  k 
never  nothing  in  the  middle  of  it  any¬ 
way.” 

My  next  interview  was  with  a  nerv¬ 
ous  adolescent  girl  who  was  abo 
achieving  poorly  in  record  keeping. 
She  had  average  mentality  and  scord 
at  the  25  percentile  on  a  test  of  general 
reading  comprehension.  I  asked  her 
how  she  read  a  problem  in  the  test. 
Her  reply  “Well,  I  always  read  a  prob¬ 
lem  two  times  to  get  a  better  view  of 
it.  Then  I  start  to  copy.  After  that  1 
check  back  to  see  if  I  have  everything 
right.”  Elncouraged  by  this  reply,  I 
confidently  turned  to  a  word  list  of 
material  covered  in  class.  Three  words 
out  of  five  were  missed.  She  believed 
“maturity”  meant  income,  and  was  un¬ 
familiar  with  “premium”  and  “sun¬ 
dry.”  A  further  vocabulary  check  indi¬ 
cated  that  she  hopefully  believed  “max¬ 
imum”  meant  “costs  together”  and  that 
“professional”  indicated  that  one  had 
b^n  in  business  for  a  long  time. 

The  textbook,  in  these  two  cases,  » 
probably  not  too  far  out  of  reach  of  the 
students.  However,  in  a  few  minutes 
the  following  leading  deficiencies  were 
identified : 

1.  Inability  to  use  paragraph  head- 
ing. 

2.  Inability  to  identify  the  main 
idea. 

*This  article  is  a  portion  of  the  materid 
used  by  Dr.  Cason  in  speaking  to  the  Ne* 
Jersey  Business  Education  Association  dar¬ 
ing  the  last  NJEA  Convention  on  a  Look 
at  the  Slow-er  Learner  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation.  Copies  of  Dr.  Cason’s  complrt* 
address  may  be  obtained  from  the  Edaca- 
Uonal  Division.  PRENTICE-HALL.  INC, 
70  5th  Ave..  New  York  11. 
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3.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  new  technical  terms. 

4.  Inability  to  pronounce  unfamil¬ 
iar  words  because  of  inadequate 
techniques  of  syllabication. 

3.  Bad  technique  of  skimming. 

6.  Failure  to  use  study  helps. 

These  two  students  relied  entirely, 
according  to  their  own  report,  on  tbe 
very  excellent  oral  class  presentation 
by  the  teacher.  They  could  probably 
be  motivated,  prodded,  or  forced  into 
more  independent  methods  of  work 
and  improved  study  habits  if  some 
regular  instruction  on  how  to  use  the 
textbook  were  part  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program. 

TEXTBOOK  TROUBLES 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  writers 
and  editors  of  textbooks  who  are  con¬ 
tinually  working  to  improve  their 
products.  Textbook  writers,  as  well  as 
classroom  teachers,  are  faced  with  a 
difficult  problem  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  a  variety  of  students  as  well  as  the 
demands  of  the  subject. 

Karl  was  referred  for  an  interview 
because  he  was  doing  inferior  work  in 
a  course  in  business  law.  He  was  a 
gawky,  ruddy  adolescent  of  average 
mentality.  His  most  recent  standard¬ 
ized  reading  test  showed  average  com¬ 
petence.  His  grades  in  ninth  and  tenth 
year  English  were  poor  as  compared 
to  his  standing  in  the  less  academic 
subjects.  He  told  me  that  he  was  in 
business  law  because  he  couldn’t  get 
into  a  course  in  drafting,  which  he 
really  wanted.  He  apparently  had  a 
good  attitude  toward  the  course  re¬ 
marking  “I  am  finding  out  facts  about 
contracts  that  I  didn’t  know  before.  I 
guess  I’ll  be  more  sensible  about  my 


own  business.”  When  asked  about  the 
textbook  he  commented:  “Mr.  M.  ex¬ 
plains  good  so  I  catch  on.  The  text¬ 
book  is  real  hard.  Sometimes  I  glance 
through  it.  Sometimes  I  go  to  the 
index  or  the  table  of  contents.”  He 
willingly  read,  or  rather  stumbled 
through,  the  second  page. 

“TAe  organ  and  evlusion  of  law. 

In  the  history  of  law  we  observe  a 
common  temriss.  First  we  have 
custom,  sage  and  transerdons 
handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

That  condition  is  followed  by  an 
effort  to  write  encomie  transartions 
into  codes  or  statuettes.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  common  law,  for  example,  was 
derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  custom 
and  from  the  sages  of  the  Normans 
who  invaded  and  conquered  Eng¬ 
land.  As  time  progressed  these 
customs  were  crystalled  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  into  written  or  statuette  form. 

We  speak  of  law  based  on  custom 
or  precede  as  unwritten.  When,  it 
becomes  codified  into  statuettes  we 
speak  of  its  as  written.” 

The  difficulties  of  this  passage  pro¬ 
duced  complete  frustration.  This  boy 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  origin, 
evolution,  usage  and  the  other  words 
mispronounced.  The  Normans  and 
Anglo-Saxons  as  well  as  their  “codified 
statuettes”  may  rest  in  peace,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  He  remarked,  with 
almost  angelic  good  nature,  that  the 
book  was  really  a  fine  book  “because 
it  had  a  glossary.”  “I  use  the  book  to 
look  up  a  word.  I  looked  up  Tort’ 
once.” 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  introduce  so 
many  new  concepts  so  quickly,  with 
so  little  background  information?  Can 
the  content  be  written  in  a  more  read¬ 
able  way?  Too  many  new  concepts  and 


unfamiliar  words  make  it  impossible  to 
get  meaning  from  the  printed  page. 
Semantic  difficulties  are  often  produced 
by  words  used  with  unfamiliar  mean¬ 
ing  as  “Airplanes  serve  all  principal 
cities.”  Complex  sentence  structure  and 
long  sentences  detract  from  readability. 

“Fact-packing”  is  characteristic  of 
many  high  school  textbooks.  Some 
books  seem  to  present  sentence  by 
sentence,  page  by  page,  chapter  by 
chapter  a  veritable  Niagara  Falls  of 
information  in  which  the  student  may 
drown  unless  he  leaps  for  the  shore. 
Even  competent  students  have  moaned 
“I  can’t  remember  it  all.  I  can’t  re¬ 
member  it  all.  WheU  will  the  teacher 
ask  on  the  test?” 

Evaluating  the  difficulty  of  textbooks 
is  a  time  consuming  job  if  readability 
formulas  are  used.  Moreover,  a  partic¬ 
ular  textbook  has  its  ups  and  downs  in 
difficulty — hard  parts,  easy  parts.  As  a 
rule  of  thumb,  the  teacher  might  keep 
in  mind  that  passages  for  instructional 
purposes  with  more  than  one  new  word 
in  twenty  are  apt  to  be  frustrating  to 
the  student.  For  independent  reading, 
new  words  should  occur  rarely.  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  opinion  is  that  a  reasonable 
standard  would  be  not  more  than  1 
unfamiliar  word  in  200.  Could  teachers 
identify  hazardous  parts  of  the  text¬ 
book,  and  give  students  suitable  help 
before  disaster  occurs? 

END  ALL  “STATUETTES” 
Probably  the  most  practical  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  for  teachers  to  turn  to 
the  analyses  of  reading  skills  worked 
out  in  the  other  content  fields,  and 
adapt  these  for  their  unique  needs. 
There  are  many  reading  techniques 
common  to  all  subjects,  such  as  ability 
to  understand  and  use  generalizations 
and  technical  concepts,  ability  to  fol¬ 
low  instructions,  and  the  like.  The 
interest  in  reading  is  fortunately 
“catching”  at  times.  Teacher  enthusi 
asm  may  arouse  the  laggard  and  poor 
achiever  out  of  his  lethargy. 

The  high  school  teacher  today  has  a 
tremendous  job  in  attempting  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  tbe  large  num¬ 
bers  of  students  for  whom  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  range  of  abilities  is 
enormous,  their  motivation  variable, 
the  available  materials  are  sometimes 
unsuitable.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
a  consistent  effort  by  teachers  to  en¬ 
courage  students  to  make  a  more  active 
and  focussed  attack  on  reading  assign¬ 
ments  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be 
fewer  youngsters  like  Karl,  in  business 
law,  who  is  daily  mystified  by  his  own 
misreadings.  Let  us  put  an  end,  if 
possible,  to  all  “codified  statuettes.” 
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DEPARTMENT 

Education  for  All  of  the  Ch  ildren 


by  Albert  E.  Jochen 

/Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 


.A.N  important  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  preservation  of  our  democ¬ 
racy  is  found  in  our  unique  American 
philosophy  that  *‘we  shall  educate  all 
of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people” 
— a  unique  philosophy,  because  there 
are  not  too  many  places  in  the  World 
where  free  universal  public  educa¬ 
tion  is  available.  As  a  nation  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  life  blood  of  democ¬ 
racy  is  intelligence,  understanding — 
not  just  for  a  selected  group — but  for 
all  of  our  people. 

This  philosophy  is  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  one.  It  is  easily  stated;  it  trips 
lightly  from  the  tongue  just  as  the 
golden  rule  or  the  ten  command¬ 
ments,  but  to  put  it  into  practice  poses 
a  number  of  difficult  problems  for  the  - 
educator. 

Today,  almost  all  of  the  children 
of  all  of  the  people  are  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  school,  whether  they  like  it; 
whether  they  can  survive  in  it;  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  going  on  to  college  or  to 
work;  whether  they  have  the  ability 
or  not.  They  are  there  because  of 
improved  economic  conditions,  com¬ 
pulsory  child  labor  laws  both  state 
and  federal,  compulsory  school  at¬ 
tendance  laws,  and  an  ardent  desire 
on  the  part  of  parents  to  provide  their 
children  with  a  better  start  in  life  than 
they  had. 


What  kind  of  educational  program 
is  best  for  all  of  the  children  of  all 
of  the  people  whose  abilities,  inter¬ 
ests,  likes,  and  dislikes  are  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  they  are  different  as  individ¬ 
uals?  Obviously,  no  one  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  best.  Fundamentally,  the 
secondary  school  recognizes  that  there 
are  certain  common  elements  of  learn¬ 
ing  necessary  for  all  individuals  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  democracy,  whether  they 
plan  to  go  to  college  or  to  work  in 
business  or  industry. 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

To  provide  for  the  youth  and  adults 
of  our  state  who  have  the  kind  uf  in¬ 
telligence  that  functions  best  when 
dealing  with  practical  things.  New 
Jersey  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  vocational  education  when  it 
passed  Chapter  294  of  the  Public 
Laws  of  1913,  which  provided  for  the 
organization  of  either  county-wide  or 
city  vocational  high  schools.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  first  county¬ 
wide  vocational  high  school  in  the 
field  of  trades  and  industries  in  the 
United  States  is  Middlesex  County 
Vocational  and  Technical  High 
School  System  of  New  Jersey.  There 
are  presently  four  county-wide  day 
vocational  high  school  systems  in  New 
Jersey;  namely,  Bergen.  Camden. 
Essex,  and  Middlesex.  In  addition. 
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there  are  vocational  schools  in  tilt  I 
following  communities:  Atlantic  Cit); 
Bayonne,  Elizabeth,  Passaic,  Pater¬ 
son,  Toms  River,  and  Rockaway.  Pro- 
grams  in  the  fields  of  Vocational 
Agriculture,  Distributive  Education 
and  Home  Economics  are  conducted 
in  forty-eight  high  schools  of  ffit 
State.  Table  I  shows  the  number  of 
youth  and  adults  served  in  vocational 
programs  during  the  school  year 
1953-1954. 

The  rapid  technological  and  me 
chanical  growth  of  our  Nation  and 
particularly  New  Jersey,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  New  Jersey  ranks  fir* 
among  the  states  in  terms  of  researdi 
laboratories,  makes  it  imperative  that 
we  reappraise  our  efforts  in  vocational 
and  technical  education  in  terms  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  youth  and  adulb 
in  all  fields  of  vocational  training 
such  as  Agriculture,  Distributive  Eldu- 
cation.  Home  Ex:onomics,  and  Trader 
and  Industries,  which  include  appren¬ 
tice  training  and  the  upgrading  of 
adults  in  skilled  areas.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  the  Vocational  Division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  i» 
preparing  to  initiate  a  state-wide  sur¬ 
vey  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  vocational  programs,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  need  for  new  program* 
and  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  the 
over-all  expansion  of  vocational  an*! 
technical  education  to  meet  present 
and  possible  future  needs. 

As  citizens  of  this  great  democracy, 
the  arsenal  of  World  freedom,  it  ii. 
time  for  us  to  reflect  and  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  fact:  namely,  as 
our  raw  materials  such  as  copper, 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  oil  and  other  re¬ 
sources  decline  in  quantity,  quality, 
and  accessibility,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  put  more  and  more  skill  into 
an  ever  diminishing  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  if  we  are  to  increase  its  capital 
worth  sufficiently  to  give  us  a  return 
great  enough  to  support  our  popula¬ 
tion  at  a  high  economic  level.  To  il¬ 
lustrate,  while  iron  ore  was  abundant 
we  might  turn  it  into  steel  rails 
through  the  use  of  semi-skilled 
workers  and  get  a  large  enough  out¬ 
put  and  income  to  support  a  com¬ 
munity  at  a  high  level  of  economy. 
To  get  a  sufficient  income  out  of  an 
ever  decreasing  amount  of  ore  to  sup¬ 
port  the  same  number  of  people  al 
the  same  high  level  of  economy,  wr 
shall  have  to  put  more  skill  into  the 
smaller  quantity  of  raw  material  and 
produce,  for  example,  watch  springs 
rather  than  steel  rails.  It  is  obvious 
thgt  a  ton  of  watch  springs  or  delicate 
precision  ball  bearings  is  worth  more 
than  a  ton  of  steel  rails. 
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4  tipncii — one  for  emeh  member 


Thi$  article  is  not  for  you.  Obrioiuiy  you 
are  getting  your  REVIEW — this  issue  at 
least.  Bui  if  you  have  failed  to  get  other 
issues  of  your  NJEA  magasine,  it  nuty  explain 
why.  And  possibly  you  will  be  able  to  pass 
on  the  explanation  to  the  teacher  across  the 
htdly  who  has  been  complaining  so  bitterly 
in  the  teachers*  room. 
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In  a  large  back  room  on  the  first 
floor  of  NJEA  Headquarters  are  three 
huge  cabinets  filled  with  drawers.  In 
th^  drawers  are  small  paper  sten¬ 
cils — over  40,000  of  them  at  this 
writing.  They  contain  the  names  and 
addresses — we  hope — of  every  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  If  your  name  is  on  a  stencil  in 
those  drawers — with  your  correct  ad¬ 
dress — you  should  be  receiving  your 
NJEA  REVIEW  regularly  every 
month.  If  it  is  not  .  .  .  but  we’ll  come 
to  that  later. 

About  the  20th  of  every  month — 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  month 
and  when  Sunday  falls — those  sten¬ 
cils  are  run  through  the  addressing 
machine,  and  every  name  and  address. 
Including  yours,  is  imprinted  on  long 
rolk  of  paper  tape.  This  tape  goes 


to  the  REVIEW  printer  by  the  time 
the  magazine  itself  is  off  the  press 
and  through  the  bindery.  Machines 
known  as  “Dick  Mailers”,  in  the 
hands  of  skilled  union  operators,  cut 
these  lengthy  tapes  into  individual 
addresses,  put  paste  on  the  back,  and 
slap  them  firmly  on  the  individual 
magazines.  The  whole  operation  takes 
two  men  a  long  (12-14-hour)  day. 
The  REVIEWS  are  then  put  into  mail- 
bags,  one  or  more  for  each  postoffice 
serving  10  or  more  teachers — and 
taken  to  the  Englewood  postoffice,  to 
go  by  second  class  mail  to  its  readers, 
wherever  they  are. 

Thusj  barring  an  occasional  me¬ 
chanical  error,  the  problem  of  whether 
or  not  you  get  your  Review  boils 
right  down  to  whether  or  not  your 
correct  name  and  address  is  on  a 


stencil  correctly  filed  in  the  three  big 
cabinets  at  NJEA  Headquarters. 

If  you  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Association  for  several  years,  without 
changing  your  name  or  address,  this 
should  not  be  a  problem.  Your  sten¬ 
cil  stays  on  file,  with  annual  check¬ 
marks  to  show  that  your  annual  mem- 
bership  has  been  recorded.  REVIEW 
trouble  usually  arises  with  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  with  those  who  have  changed 
either  their  names  or  their  homes. 

THE  NEW  MEMBER 

It  normally  takes  from  two  to  three 
months  after  a  teacher  joins  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  get  his  name  into  the 
membership  lists.  In  many  schools 
dues  are  not  collected  until  October; ' 
even  then  reports  on  the  collections 
are  often  held  up  to  be  sure  of  enroll¬ 
ing  every  teacher.  From  your  school 
collector  membership  data  is  for¬ 
warded,  ofteh  through  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  collector,  to  the  NJEA  enroll¬ 
ment  member  responsible  for  your 
district,  and  by  him  to  the  NJEIA 
office.  Thus  it  is  December  before  the 
bulk  of  the  membership  reports  start 
arriving  at  the  NJEA  office.  There  all 
reports  must  be  reconciled  with  dues. 
Not  until  that  has  been  done  is  the 
office  prepared  to  sort  out  the  new 
members,  and  cut  new  mailing  stencils 
for  them.  Since  there  are  about  4,000 
new  teachers  in  our  State  each  year,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  stencils  for 
many  of  these  teachers  are  not  in  the 
files  by  December  20.  Yet  unless 
they  are,  those  new  teachers  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  their  January  REVIEWS. 

In  an  effort  to  speed  the  whole 
process,  NJEA  has,  in  recent  years, 
asked  each  school  in  September  to 
report  the  names  of  new  teachers  di¬ 
rect  to  Headquarters,  so  that  they  can 
be  listed  immediately.  This  has  helped 


The  heart  of  the  matter — fiJEA's  mailing  room 
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a  mailing  tape — 
one  for  each  issue 

some,  but  by  no  means  takes  care  of 
all. 

To  assure  each  new  member  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  full  year’s  REVIEWS  for  his 
membership  dues,  the  NJEA  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  has  recently  ruled 
that  the  REVIEW  year  be  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  January.  Thus  any  teacher  who 
joined  the  Association  for  the  first 
time  this  year  is  assured  of  receiving 
the  REVIEW  through  January,  1956. 

WHEN  A  TEACHER  MOVES 

Changes  of  address  are  the  per¬ 
petual  plague  of  all  magazines.  It 
takes  weeks  or  even  months  to  get 
your  Harper  s  or  your  Life  to  follow 
you  to  a  new  home.  But  you  are  clear 
on  your  responsibility  to  tell  Mr. 
Harper  or  Mr.  Luce  you  have  moved. 
Perhaps  because  they  feel  closer  to 
NJEA,  teachers  rarely  write  us  when 
they  change  addresses.  They  seem  to 
feel  we  ought  to  know.  Yet  the  only 
times  we  do  know,  if  you  don’t  tell  us. 
is  when  your  new  membership  re¬ 
ceipt  finally  reaches  the  office.  Then, 
if  it  is  clearly  marked  as  a  new  ad¬ 
dress,  it  can  be  caught  promptly,  and 
a  new  stencil  cut.  If  not,  however, 
the  change  may  not  be  noted  until  we 
try  to  compare  it  with  your  old  sten¬ 
cil  to  record  your  current  member¬ 
ship. 

So  please,  please,  if  you  have  moved 
or,  are  about  to  move,  write  us  a  let¬ 


ter,  send  us  a  postcard,  tell  us  your  I 
present  address  and  your  new  address; 
we  will  make  the  necessary  change  in 
our  records.  Even  then,  grant  us  at 
least  a  month’s  grace  before  you  be¬ 
gin  to  feel  aggrieved. 

THE  NAME’S  THE  SAME 

Two  more  problems.  Married  wom¬ 
en — bless  them — can  help  us  avoid  a 
vast  amount  of  confusion  if  they  will 
always  use  the  same  name  in  dealing 
with  the  Association.  But  Mary  Jones, 
having  wed,  often  continues  to  teach 
for  a  while  as  Mary  Jones.  A  year 
later  she  appears  as  Mrs.  Mary  Smith; 
a  year  later  as  Mrs.  T.  F.  Smith; 
later  still  as  Mrs.  Tom  Smith.  You 
can  see  the  complications,  especially 
if  she  moves  a  few  times  in  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

It  is  also  essential,  in  changing  ad¬ 
dresses,  that  we  know  the  old  address 
— the  postoffice  address  to  which  your 
REVIEW  was  being  sent.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  know  your  school. 
Because  of  mailing  regulations,  that 
stencil  of  yours  is  filed  under  the 
postoffice  of  your  home  address  where 
you  receive  your  REVIEW.  Unless 
we  know  that,  we  cannot  locate  it 
without  considerable  research. 

NJEA  wants  you  to  get  your  RE¬ 
VIEW.  It  is  printed  for  you  and  we 
think  that  it  contains  material  you 
want  to  know  and  ought  to  know. 
During  much  of  the  school  year,  three 
employees  work  full  time  to  maintain 
our  mailing  lists,  make  the  necessary 
changes,  and  run  off  the  tapes  from 
which  your  REVIEW  is  mailed.  If 
you  are  not  getting  it  regularly,  let  us 
know.  The  coupon  on  this  page  is  for 
your  convenience.  If  you  know  any 
teacher  who  is  not  receiving  the  RE¬ 
VIEW  regularly  and  who  is  an  NJEA 
member,  pass  the  coupon  along  to 
him.  And  if  you  should  move,  send 
us  word  at  once,  telling  us  your  old 
address  and  any  other  information 
that  will  help.  It’s  your  REVIEW, 
you  should  be  getting  it. 


NJEA 

180  W.  State  St. 

Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

I  am  an  NJEA  member  and 

I  am  not  getting  my  REVIEW  regularly.  It  should  be  addressed  as  follows: 


(postofflce) 

□  I  am  a  new  member  this  year. 

□  I  was  a  member  last  year. 

□  I  have  moved.  The  REVIEW  was  coming  to 


(postofflce) 


Tyranny, 

Turmoil, 

or 

Teamwork 

by  Noah  C.  Turpen* 


J.S  MISS  JONES  disgruntled  became 
she  can’t  see  Superintendent  Smith? 

Do  the  teachers  of  your  school  sys¬ 
tem  wish  that  their  superintendent’s 
door  wasn’t  closed  when  they  have 
something  important  to  talk  over 
with  him?  If  he  keeps  his  door  closed 
all  the  time,  is  he  the  kind  of  super¬ 
intendent  who  never  has  time  to  pat 
you  on  the  back  for  something  good, 
or  does  he  reserve  his  comments  only 
for  the  things  he  doesn’t  like? 

One  of  the  practices  most  destruc¬ 
tive  of  good  staff  relationships  is  thr 
development  of  a  “closed  door’’  pol¬ 
icy — the  practice  of  some  adminis¬ 
trators  of  being  hard  to  see.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  people  feel  that  decisions  arr 
made  behind  closed  doors  without 
considering  all  the  facts. 

Can  teachers  help  plan  the  school 
program?  Can  they  help  the  super¬ 
intendent  formulate  recommendation! 
to  the  school  board  on  matters  of 
school  policy?  Today’s  school  admin¬ 
istrator  believes  they  can. 

At  the  same  time  he  recognizes  that 
this  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  The 

*Noah  C.  Turpen  is  Superintendent  tf 
Fayette  County  Schools,  Lexington,  Kat- 
tucky.  He  was  a  member  of  the  19SS 
Yearbook  Commission  of  the  Americm 
Association  of  School  Administrators.  Tht 
33rd  yearbook.  Staff  Relations  in  SchosI 
Administration,  about  which  Mr.  Turpes 
writes,  was  published  last  month. 
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chief  reason  is  that  neither  adminis¬ 
trators  nor  teachers  have  had  very 
ouch  experience  working  in  this  way. 
And  this  method  of  working,  which 
some  writers  have  called  “democratic,” 
tfhes  more  time  than  the  old 
way.  Under  the  old  method  the  super¬ 
intendent  made  up  his  mind  quickly 
and  issued  orders  about  everything, 
priding  himself  upon  his  ability  to 
keep  things  moving. 

SOLO  JOB 

These  short  cuts  were  easier  be¬ 
cause  they  took  less  of  the  hard- 
pressed  administrator's  time.  The 
amount  of  time  saved  by  making  in¬ 
dependent  decisions  was  usually  more 
fancied  than  real,  however.  The 
trouble  was  that  a  good  many 
of  the  decisions  were  bound  to  be 
wrong  because  the  superintendent  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of 
the  folks  whose  job  it  was  to  carry 
out  the  orders. 

“Staff  Relations  in  School  Ad¬ 
ministration.”  the  1955  yearbook  of 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  says  that  teacher  par¬ 
ticipation  in  planning  is  not  only  the 
right  way  in  a  democratic  society  but 
is  productive  of  fewer  “booboos.” 

The  superintendent  who  undertakes 
to  work  this  way  can  easily  And  com¬ 
mittees  all  over  the  place.  People  who 
follow  this  pattern  seem  to  feel  that 
the  more  folks  who  are  involved  the 
belter  the  plan,  and  that  if  you  have 
(II  of  your  teachers  on  some  commit¬ 
tee  or  other  you  are  doing  a  wonderful 
job. 

COMMITTEES  RAMPANT 

In  this  situation,  everybody  does 
everything.  It  is  held  that  two  heads 
are  always  better  than  one,  many 
hands  make  light  work,  and  everyone 
should  have  a  voice  in  everything 
which  concerns  him.  The  simplest  de¬ 
cision  becomes  a  matter  for  group 
debate.  Committees  multiply  and  eat 
up  the  time  of  staff  members.  Deci¬ 
sions  often  are  deferred  and  action 
delayed  because  no  one  dared  decide 
anything  without  consulting  every¬ 
body.  Sometime  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  administrators  defer  in  or¬ 
der  to  confer  or  confer  as  an  excuse 
lo  defer.  There  is  an  appearance  of 
great  cooperative  activity,  but  much 
of  it  is  aimless,  time  consuming,  and 
frustrating. 

Anyone  who  has  talked  with  teach¬ 
ers  in  systems  where  this  view  is  held 
knows  that  nothing  is  more  deadly 
than  having  staff  committees  work 
hard  and  submit  a  report  which  is 
filed  and  forgotten.  Or  to  find  out 
ifter  the  job  is  done  that  some  other 


committee  has  been  working  on  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  thing. 

Much  more  effective  is  the  demo¬ 
cratic  situation  in  which  group  de¬ 
cision  and  teamwork  reinforce  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility.  Here,  coop¬ 
erative  activity  is  regarded  as  a  means 
toward  better  decisions,  growth  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  effectiveness  of  work.  There 
is  definition  of  both  group  and  in¬ 
dividual  responsibilities.  Everyone 
has  a  chance  to  share  directly,  or 
through  representatives,  in  setting 
goals  and  determining  basic  policies. 

There  is  much  informal  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  committees  are  used  judici¬ 
ously  to  supplement  the  formal  or¬ 
ganization.  Involvment  in  group 
planning  is  on  the  basis  of  interest, 
ability  to  contribute,  and  time  avail¬ 
able.  The  authority  to  make  many 
kinds  of  decisions  is  entrusted  to  in¬ 
dividual  teachers  and  administrators. 

TEAMING  UP 

Cooperative  activity  is  purposeful, 
arising  from  group  agreement  on 
goals.  The  administrator  relies  on 
stimulation  rather  than  on  command. 
Much  of  the  effort  of  administration, 
therefore,  needs  to  be  directed  toward 
creating  a  group  morale  which  will 
lead  individuals  to  work  together  ef¬ 
fectively  to  achieve  common  purposes. 

The  superintendent  has  no  job  more 
important  than  that  of  organizing  and 
stimulating  his  staff  to  work  toward 
worthy  and  compelling  goals.  At  its 
worst  a  staff  may  be  one  big,  happy 
family  that  cooperates  beautifully  in 
perpetuating  its  individual  and  group 
complacency,  or  a  happy  group  of 
“eager  beavers”  motivated  to  the  en¬ 
ergetic  pursuit  of  fleeting  fancies  that 


have  little  relationship  to  significant 
aims  of  education. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  enough  to 
evaluate  staff  relationships  as  such; 
these  relationships  must  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  staff  progress  toward  pro¬ 
viding  the  best  possible  education  for 
children  and  youth.  To  be  fair,  such 
an  appraisal  needs  to  consider  certain 
limiting  factors  that  may  be  tempor¬ 
arily  or  permanently  beyond  the 
control  of  the  superintendent  and  his 
staff. 

WHAT  MAKES  JOHNNY  LEARN 

The  stated  purposes  of  the  school 
system  should  be  a  healthy  reflection 
of  a  dynamic  organization,  not  only 
sensitive  to  change  but  also  rooted  in 
our  democratic  and  spiritual  heritage. 
The  statements  of  purpose  should  be 
formulated  with  vision  and  should 
stimulate  action;  they  should  not  be  a 
rehash  of  platitudes  borrowed  from 
another  system  in  a  different  setting. 

The  superintendent  must  assume 
the  responsibility  for  leadership  in 
defining  and  stating  these  purposes. 
This  responsibility,  however,  does  not 
imply  that  the  purposes  are  to  be 
written  by  the  superintendent  and  de¬ 
livered  to  classroom  teachers,  princi¬ 
pals,  and  other  staff  members  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Moses  just  returning  from 
Mount  Sinai. 

Educational  purposes  must  be 
developed  through  cooperative  effort 
and  through  representation  of  those 
affected  by  the  purposes  and  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  attainment.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  emphasizes  the  fact  that  such 
purposes  should  grow  out '  of  the 
study,  planning,  and  experience  of 
staff  members,  parents,  pupils,  and 
other  community  representatives — all 
working  together. 
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Dr.  J.  E.  Potzger  of  Butler  University. 

Through  the  tests  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  scientiBc  knowledge  will 
be  made,  such  as  dating  of  the  lat» 
Pleistocene  epoch  in  New  Jersey,  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  evidences  of  the  lasi 
ice  invasion  of  New  Jersey  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  dominant  types  of  plants 
which  grew  at  that  time.  Study  of  thr 
bones  themselves  may  disclose  inter¬ 
esting  pathological  developments  in 
the  life  history  of  the  mastodon. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION 
Since  the  mastodon  bones  were 
Although  not  all  of  the  bones  have  presented  to  the  State  Museum  by  Gus 
been  unearthed  to  date,  it  is  believed  Ohberg,  work  of  preservation  and  re- 
that  the  skeleton  of  the  Ohberg  mas-  construction  has  been  constantly  in 
todon  is  more  complete  than  that  of  progress.  Careful  cleaning  and  treat- 
any  other  mastodon  found  in  past  ment  of  the  bones  to  prevent  their  dia 
\ears  in  New  Jersey.  integration  on  exposure  to  the  air 

A  COOPERATIVE  PROJECT  accomplished  by  Museum  pr^ 

parators  in  the  Museum  Laboratory  in 
The  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  Trenton.  Assembling  and  reproduc- 
man>  people  have  made  this  impor-  tion  of  missing  bones  was  done  in  the 
lant  contribution  to  scientific  knowl-  Paleontological  Laboratory  of  the 
edge  of  ages  past  possibly.  First  came  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus  Ohberg  who  re-  under  the  direction  of  Carl  C.  Soren- 
ported  the  find  and  cheerfully  allowed  sen  eissisted  by  his  son  and  Mervin 
their  plans  to  be  deferred  and  their  King.  State  Museum  Preparator. 


Mastodon  Inhabits  State  Museum 


by  Patricia  Harding  de  Hahn 

Assistant.  State  Museum* 


1  HE  State  Museum  in  Trenton  is 
making  a  significant  addition  to  its 
paleontological  displays,  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  free-standing  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  Ohberg-Sussex  County, 
mastodon.  The  paleontological  sec¬ 
tion  for  many  years  has  been  domin¬ 
ated  by  the  reproduction  of  a  duck¬ 
billed  dinosaur  mounted  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  main  hall.  But,  now  the 
mastodon  skeleton,  comprised  almost 
entirely  of  original  bones,  takes  its 
place  of  dominating  the  Museum 
main  hall.  Standing  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  resembling  a  modern  ele¬ 
phant.  this  ancient  animal  roamed 
eastern  North  America  from  7,00() 
to  20,000  years  ago. 

THE  DISCOVERT 

The  first  bones  came  to  light  on 
February  19,  1954,  during  dredging 
operations  in  a  pond  on  the  property 
of  Gus  Ohberg  near  Vernon  in  Sus¬ 
sex  County.  The  State  Museum  was 
informed  of  the  find;  and  with  the 
advice  of  paleontologists  and  geolo¬ 
gists  it  was  quickly  determined  that 
this  peat  bog  had  yielded  up  skeletal 
remains  of  a  mastodon.  Scientific  dig- 


Carl  C.  Sorensen,  his  son  IF alter  G.  Sorensen  and  Mervin  King  at  work  on  the 
Ohberg  Mastodon  reconstruction  in  the  workrooms  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 


*The  State  Museum,  located  in  the  west 
wing  of  the  State  House  Annex,  IFest 
State  Street,  Trenton,  is  open  daily  from 
9  A.M.  to  5  PM.;  Sundays  and  holidays 
from  2  to  S  PM.  Guided  tours  for  student 
and  adult  groups  are  available  by  appoint¬ 
ment. 
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The  Public  School 

an  undervalued  treasure 

by  WiLUAM  Jansen 


T  HE  public-school  system  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
^t  treasures.  But  it  is  a  treasure 
ihit  is  undervalued.  So  said  the  Edu- 
citional  Policies  Commission  around 
its  conference  table  in  1951,  when  it 
Irgan  a  series  of  studies  that  culmin- 
iinl  last  month  in  the  publication  of 
I  irw  pronouncement:  Public  Educa- 
imn  and  the  Future  of  America. 

Need  for  the  new  book  at  this  time, 
»e  felt,  was  to  be  found  in  current 
controversies  about  education.  Some 
voices  have  been  raised  and  some  ac¬ 
tions  taken  that  seem  to  threaten  the 
loistence  of  our  American  system  of 
public  schools.  There  is  the  danger 
that  universal  educational  opportunity 
might  be  contracted;  that  traditional 
European  patterns  of  selective  school¬ 
ing  on  the  secondary  level  might  yet 
flourish  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
that  the  American  people  might  weary 
Ilf  the  growing  demands  made  upon 
them  for  support  of  public  schools. 

Public  education’s  worth  to  the 
American  people,  its  role  in  the  fulfil- 

William  Jansen,  author  of  the 
accompanying  article,  is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  now  serving  his  second 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tional  Policies  Commission.  Last 
luly  he  succeeded  Sarah  C.  Cald¬ 
well  as  chairman  of  that  influential 
deliberative  body,  which  is  a 
ilanding  commission  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  School'  Administra¬ 
tors. 

The  book  about  which  Dr.  Jan¬ 
sen  writes — Public  Elducation  and 
the  Future  of  America — was  pub¬ 
lished  on  January  10,  1955.  It  is 
an  attractive  book  of  104  pages, 
printed  in  two  colors,  with  many 
paphs,  drawings,  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  may  be  obtained,  at 
$1.50  per  copy,  from  the  NEA, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


iiient  of  the  American  dream,  and  its 
jeopardy  in  the  cross-currents  of  con¬ 
fused  opinion  at  the  present  time  oc¬ 
cupied  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Elducational  Policies  Conunission  for 
three  years.  Out  of  its  studies  and  con¬ 
ference  sessions,  and  with  the  help  of 
its  staff  and  advisers,  the  Commission 
last  year  reached  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  statement  of  belief  in  pub¬ 
lic  education  that  has  now  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

It  is  a  reaffirmation  of  faith. 

It  is  an  interpretation  of  American 
educational  history. 

It  is  a  reminder  of  past  struggles 
and  achievements  too  rarely  remem¬ 
bered  by  our  generation. 

It  is  a  projection  of  American  tra¬ 
ditions  toward  the  meeting  of  Ameri¬ 
can  preblems  of  today  and  the  years 
to  come. 

It  is  a  challenge  and  a  guide  for  all 
who  seek  to  bring  American  education 
closer  to  the  realisation  of  its  highest 
ideals  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  statement,  we  believe,  will  come 
to  be  regarded  as  another  high  point 
in  the  distinguished  twenty-year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Elducational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  book-length  document  grew  out 
of  the  Commission’s  conviction  that 
present  widespread  controversy  about 
the  schools  is  a  symptom  of  popular 
interest  that  can  be  capitalized  to  the 
schools’  great  gain  if  more  lay  citi¬ 
zens — and  educators,  too! — can  be 
brought  more  fully  to  understand  what 
is  at  stake. 

The  volume  begins  by  telling  how 
the  Founding  Fathers  regarded  popu¬ 
lar  education  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  American  system  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  It  then  outlines  the  development 
of  universal  “common  schools”  for 
the  elementary  grades.  It  continues 
with  a  chapter  showing  that  public 
high  schools  and  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  were  established  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tend  educational  opportunity.  A  par¬ 
allel  step  was  the  provision  of  public 
institutions  for  teacher  education,  to 
which  another  chapter  is  devoted. 

After  the  historical  narrative  comes 
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a  summary  chapter,  tided  “How  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  Have  Served  the  Ameri- 
cau  People.”  Here  it  is  said  that  public 
schools  have 

— helped  to  induct  more  than  thirty 
million  immigrants  into  American 
life. 

—  helped  to  unite  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. 

— enriched  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
American  people. 

— helped  to  make  real  the  American 
principle  of  equality  of  opportun-! 
ity.  \ 

— helped  to  make  the  American  ’ 
economy  a  miracle  of  production. 

— provided  keys  to  knowledge'  and- 
understanding. 

— nurtured  loyalty  to  the  American; 
way  of  life.  I 

The  ELducational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  is  proud  to  present  this  volume, 
to  the  educational  profession.  And  it* 
is  also  proud  to  present  it,  on  behalf 
of  the  profession,  to  the  American 
|)eople. 

The  book  has  been  wrritten  for  lay¬ 
men  as  well  as  for  educators.  > 

Laymen  will,  we  believe,  find  in  the.' 
volume  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
essential  values  and  characteristics  of 
the  public  schools  which  they  support. 
It  should  help  to  equip  them  to  main¬ 
tain  their  faith  and  effort  in  the  face 
of  attacks. 

You  who  are  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  will,  we  believe,  find  in 
this  volume  new  insights  and  renewed 
courage.  It  will  remind  you  of  some 
things  you  may  have  forgotten.  Wo 
hope,  also,  that  it  will  give  you  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  high  calling  to 
which  you  have  dedicated  your  lives. 
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Tony  Tackles  Television 


Junior  Town  Meeting,  seen,  each  Saturday  at  noon  on  WATV, 
Channel  13,  gives  outstanding  high  school  students  a  chance  to  de¬ 
bate  controversial  issue  and  compete  for  two  scholarships  offered 
by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  But,  for  Tony  it  was 
much  more  than  a  debate  or  a  contest,  it  was — but  let’s  start  at  the 
beginning  .  .  . 


It  all  started  that  day,  Dottie,  president  of  tht 
South  River  Chapter  of  the  New  Jersey  Forensic 
League,  read  the  letter  from  the  TV  station.  Hu 
usual  crowd  had  gathered  for  the  regular  Tuesday 
afternoon  meeting  of  the  club  in  Mrs.  Small’i 
room.  The  order  of  business  was  normally  short. 
Everyone  was  too  busy  working  on  some  speedt 
monologue,  or  debate  to  want  a  long  busines 
session.  But  Dottie  had  that  letter.  “South  River 
is  scheduled  to  participate  on  the  February  12 
broadcast  of  Junior  Town  Meeting  over  Channel 
13,  WATV,  Newark.” 

“We’ll  have  to  pick  someone  to  represent  us”. 

Without  a  minute’s  hesitation,  all  heads  turned 
around.  The  choice  was  obvious.  Everyone  picked 
Tony. 

Tony  Bascelli  had  already  won  the  state  forensic 
contest  for  humorous  presentations.  Junior  Town 
Meeting  was  not  quite  that;  but  his  friends  had 
made  the  decision  for  him.  It  wasn’t  just  his 
going  on  a  TV  program;  it  was  a  project  of  the 
whole  group.  He  was  just  their  speaker.  Several 
weeks  later,  the  letter  came  from  the  station’s  Edu¬ 
cational  Director,  Robert  B.  McDougall,  telling 
him  the  topic  for  February  12  would  be  “Should 
we  allow  trade  with  Communist  Countries?”  Tonv 
said,  “No.”;  but  the  letter  had  asked  if  he  would 
take  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question.  The  group 
dove  into  the  club’s  file  cabinet  where  they  kept 
piles  of  information  ready  for  debate  topics.  They 
kept  bringing  it  up  in  history  class  and  soon  had 
argued  just  about  every  angle  on  this  controversy 
that  existed. 


If  he  just  had  to  argue.  Tony  would  have  no 
trouble;  for  arguing  is  his  forte.  Ask  any  of  his 
friends  at  school.  Yet,  the  station  required  a  speech 
for  the  beginning  of  the  program.  He  had  to  sum¬ 
marize  his  point  of  view  in  a  one  and  a  half  min¬ 
ute  speech.  Dottie  helped  time  him.  This  was 
work,  pruning,  and  cutting,  trimming  and  elim¬ 
inating.  He  never  knew  that  you  could  say  the 
same  thing  in  so  many  different — often  shorter 
— and  easier  ways.  He  would  like  to  win.  The 
scholarship  award  would  help  when  he  goes  to 
Rutgers  next  year.  But,  somehow  he  didn’t  really 
care.  This  was  more  than  just  another  contest. 
This  was  becoming  a  real  experience  for  him.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not — it  was  fun. 
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It  was  fun  until  he  got  in  that  conference  room 
with  station  announcer  Jerry  Roberts  before  the 
show.  He  read  his  speech.  “Fifteen  seconds  too 
long”,  Jerry  told  him. 

“I’ll  try  to  read  faster.” 

“That  won’t  do  any  good.  You’ll  just  have  to 
cut  . 

After  a  week’s  cutting  he  had  pared  it  down  to 
skin  and  bones.  He  just  couldn’t  make  it  shorter 
and  still  say  anything.  “The  reason  we  have  the 
time  limit  is  not  to  time  the  program,”  Jerry  told 
him.  “If  the  judges  picked  you  as  the  winner  be¬ 
cause  you  spoke  the  longest,  the  rest  would  cry 
‘fraud’.  Cut  out  a  few  unnecessary  phrases  and 
clauses  and  we’ll  time  you  again.”  He  had  been 
over  it  so  many  times  already;  but  surprising! > 
enough  on  second  reading,  he  made  it — without 
a  second  to  spare. 


He  wasn’t  the  only  one.  Several  of  the  others 
had  to  cut  too.  After  every  speech  was  the  exact 
length,  they  each  made  up  a  headline  to  introduce 
themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  An¬ 
other  lesson  in  saying  everything  you  mean  in  as 
few  words  as  possible.  Then  the  fun  really  began. 
They  had  an  hour  left  before  the  show  was  due  to 
go  on  the  air.  Questions  started  flying  and  a 
heated  debate  was  on.  This  was  the  first  chance 
Tony  had  had  to  talk  with  the  other  program 
participants.  Merle  Osterweil  from  Weequahic 
High  ^hool,  Newark,  Carol  Snyder,  H.S.  of  Music 
and  Art,  New  York,  and  Mary  Ann  Ruckriegel  of 
Benedictine  Academy,  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  he  did 
forget  some  of  his  manners,  for  everyone  was  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  word  in  edgewise.  They  had  points 
to  make  and  no  one  was  going  to  stop  them.  If 
Tony  didn’t  agree  with  the  side  he  had  taken, 
you’d  never  have  known  it  when  program  time 
came  along. 


Out  in  the  hall  waiting  for  the  program  to  start 
were  all  of  Tony’s  fans  and  rooters.  A  good  num¬ 
ber  of  his  school  friends  from  South  River  showed 
up  at  the  station  to  cheer  him  on  and  also  ask 
plenty  of  questions  of  the  others  on  the  panel. 
Unfortunately  for  Tony  there  were  just  as  many 
from  the  other  schools  to  do  exactly  the  same  to 
him.  Many  of  them  had  regularly  followed  the 
program  and  extended  the  controversial  topics  into 
their  own  classes. 


Five  minutes  before  noon  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon!  Anyone  nervous?  Now,  with  just  a  few 
minutes  to  go,  Carol,  Merle,  Mary  Ann,  and  Tony 
were  left  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  big  WATV 
studio.  A  musical  program  was  in  progress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room;  but  they  didn’t  feel  like 
watching  a  TV  station  in  action.  A  quick  review 
of  each  speech. 

“What’s  my  headline?” 

“What  kind  of  questions  will  they  ask  us?” 

“Remember  to  look  at  the  camera.” 

At  no  time  did  anyone  really  worry  about  win¬ 
ning.  Each  contestant  was  so  concerned  with  himself 
and  his  big  TV  debut,  that  he  never  thought  about 
the  contest. 
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Someone  yelled,  “Quiet.” 

Someone  waved  his  hand;  and  with  no  more 
fanfare  than  that  the  show  was  on  the  air.  The 
cameramen  moved  around  switching  from  one 
speaker  to  the  next.  Tony’s  minute  and  a  half, 
that  he  had  spent  two  weeks  perfecting,  went  by  in 
an  instant.  Carol  spoke.  Merle  spoke.  Mary  Ann 
spoke.  And,  it  was  time  for  a  commercial.  Jerr> 
Robert?  held  up  a  booklet  called  “Teach  In  New 
Jersey”  that  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
was  giving  to  persons  interested  in  teaching.  He 
told  how  the  listeners  could  get  it.  Then  back  to 
the  program.  Now,  that  each  person  had  made  his 
point  it  was  time  for  questions  from  the  audience. 
One  by  one  other  students  filed  before  the  cameras 
to  challenge  the  panelists;  but  no  one  budged  an 
inch  from  the  position  he  had  taken. 


I'heii,  Tony  glanced  up  at  a  monitor  screen  and 
there  was  his  face  going  out  to  thousands  of  TV 
sets  in  the  New  Jersey-New  York  area.  Up  in  a 
separate  listening  booth  away  from  the  studio  the 
three  judges  were  also  watching  a  similar  monitor 
set.  They  were  seeing  the  program  as  it  looked  at 
home.  They  were  evaluating  each  panelist  on  his 
speech,  his  delivery,  and  his  ability  to  handle 
the  questions.  They  were  well-known  business  and 
professional  people  who  knew  what  to  look  for. 
It  was  a  hard  decision  for  them  to  make.  After 
all,  each  person  was  an  outstanding  student  in  his 
own  school  and  had  done  such  a  good  job.  But  this 
was  a  contest  and  a  winner  was  picked. 


The  winner  on  February  12  was  Carol  Snyder. 
She  had,  in  the  judges’  eyes,  been  just  a  little  bit 
better  than  the  rest.  After  the  program  she  met 
some  of  the  other  winners  who  would  be  compet¬ 
ing  against  her  in  the  semi-finals.  Like  her,  they 
also  had  received  a  set  of  Compton’s  Encyclope¬ 
dias  on  the  programs  they  won.  From  here  on  the 
competition  would  be  much  keener.  She  would 
have  to  appear  again  several  times.  If  she  excelled 
in  these  semi-finals,  she  would  then  face  the  finals 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  She  would  have  her  eye  on 
the  $1000  or  $500  scholarships  awarded  to  the 
final  winner  and  runner  up  by  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association. 


Tony  didn’t  really  mind  losing  the  contest.  He 
was  more  concerned  that  Carol  had  taken  the 
opposite  point  of  view  on  the  topic  they  were  dis¬ 
cussing.  He  hated  to  lose  a  good  argument.  When 
it  was  all  over  he  was  pretty  glad  that  he  had  had 
the  opportunity.  It  was  certainly  fun.  His  friends 
had  learned  a  great  deal  from  getting  him  ready 
and  so  had  he.  He  wondered  why  he  had  gotten 
so  nervous  before  the  show.  TV  appearances  were 
really  very  simple.  Not  like  appearing  on  a  stage 
before  a  regular  audience.  He  graduates  this  year 
and  probably  won’t  get  another  chance  on 
Junior  Town  Meeting;  but  if  his  plans  for  becom¬ 
ing  a  high  school  teacher  are  successful,  he  hopes 
such  a  program  is  still  around  for  his  students  to 
take  part  in  and  benefit  from.  ,  > 
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Professional  Books  Published  In  1954 
Of  Interest  To  Elementary  School  Teachers 


Compiled  by  the 

PATERSON  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
UBRARY  STAFF* 


GENERAL 

Adams,  Fay.  Educating  America’s  Children.  2nd  ed.  Ronald. 
cl954.  $5.00. 

American  Association  of  School  Adminiatratora.  Educating  for 
American  Citizenship.  The  Aaaoc.,  cl954.  (32nd  Yearbook) 
$5.00. 

Ashmore,  Harry.  Negro  and  the  Schools.  UniTcraity  of  North 
(Carolina  Press.  cl954.  $2.75. 

Association  for  Supervision  and  ruirirnlum  Development. 
Creating  A  Good  Environment  for  Learning.  N.ELA.,  cl9S4. 
(1954  Yearbook)  $3.75. 

ANOciation  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  Edu¬ 
cation  for  American  Freedom.  The  Assoc.,  cl954.  $1.00. 

Bernard,  Harold  W.  Guidance  Services  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Chart  well  House,  cl954.  $5.75. 

Bernard,  Harold  W.  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Teaching.  Me- 
Graw  HiU,  cl954.  $5.00. 

Blair,  Glenn  M.  Educational  Psychology.  Macmillan,  cl954.  $4.75. 
Bottrell.  Harold  R.,  ed.  Applied  Principles  of  Educational  So¬ 
ciology.  Stackpole.,  cl954.  $5.00. 

Broudy,  Harry  S.  Building  a  Philosophy  of  Education.  Prentice- 
Hall,  cl954.  $5.00. 

Brown.  Francis  J.  Educational  Sociology,  2nd  ed.  Prentice-Hall, 
cl954.  $6.65. 

Boras,  Gerald  P.  ed.  Program  of  the  Modem  Camp.  Prentice- 
HaU,  cl954.  $4.25. 

Bush,  Robert  N.  Teacher-Pupil  Relationship.  Prentice-Hall,  cl954. 
$3.95. 

CaUahan.  Jennie  W.  Television  in  School,  College  and  Community. 
McGraw,  cl953  (late).  $4.75. 

Commins,  William  D.  and  Fagin,  Barry.  Principles  of  Educational 
Psychology.  2nd  ed.  Ronald,  cl954.  $5.75. 

Dwk,  Lloyd  and  Elaine.  Intergroup  Education.  McGraw,  cl954. 
$5.50. 

Cronbach,  Lee  J.  Educational  Psychology.  Harcourt,  cl954.  $5.50. 
Cortis,  Dwight  K.  and  Andrews,  Leonard  0.  Guilding  Your  Stu¬ 
dent  Teacher.  Prentice-Hall,  cl954.  $5.50. 

Dale,  Edgar.  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching.  Rev.  ed.  Dryden. 
cl954.  $6.25. 

Darling,  Eldward.  How  We  Fought  for  Our  Schools.  Norton,  cl953. 
$3.00. 

Gardiner,  Jewel.  Administering  Library  Service  in  the  Elemen-  . 

tary  School.  American  Library  Association,  cl954.  $3.50. 

Gould,  George  and  Yoakam,  Gerald.  Teacher  and  His  Work.’ 2nd 
ed.  Ronald,  cl954.  $4.50. 

Glennon,  Vincent  J.  Frontiers  of  Elementary  Education;  Papers 
Presented  at  the  1st  Annual  Conference  on  Elementary  F.duca- 
tion  .  .  .  Syracuse  University  Press,  cl954.  $1.75. 

Greene,  Harry  A.  and  others.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  the 
Elementary  School.  2nd  ed.  Longmans,  cl953  (late).  $5.00. 
Hales,  Dawson.  Federal  Control  of  Public  Education;  a  Critical 
Appraisal.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1954.  $3.75. 

Hartford,  Dlis  F.  Emphasizing  Values  in  Five  Kentucky  Schools. 
Bureau  of  School  Service,  University  of  Kentucky,  1954.  $1.00. 


*  Juliette  A.  Trainor,  Librarian;  Mrs.  SaUy  M.  Burk,  Reference 
Librarian;  Harriet  F.  Modemann.  Cataloger;  Elizabeth  M.  Ri- 
aaldi.  Children's  Librarian. 


Hereford,  Karl  T.  Citizens  Committees  for  Public  Schools.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  1954.  $1.00 

Hilliard.  Pauline.  Improw'ng  Social  Learnings  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  cl954.  $2.85. 

Horwich,  Frances  and  Werrenrath,  Reinald,  Jr.  Have  Fun  with 
Your  Children.  Prentice-HaU,  cl954.  $2.95. 

Kreitlow,  Burton  W.  Rural  Education-.  Community  Backgrounds. 
Harper,  1954.  $4.00. 

Langdon,  Grace  and  Stout,  Irving  W.  Teacher- Parent  Interviews. 
Prentice-HaU,  cl954.  $3.95. 

Leonard,  E)dith  M.  and  others.  Counseling  with  Parents  in  Early 
Childhood  Education.  Macmillan,  cl934.  $3.75. 

Lewis,  Claudia.  Writing  for  Young  Children.  Simon  &  Schuster, 
cl954.  $3.00. 

Lindberg,  LuciUe.  Democratic  Classroom.  Bureau  of  PubUcations, 
Teachers  CoUege,  Columbia  University,  cl954.  $2.75. 

Lindgren,  Henry  C.  Mental  Health  in  Education.  Holt,  cl954. 
$4.75. 

Livengood,  William  W.  Americana;  as  Taught  to  the  Tune  of  a 
Hickory  Stick.  Women’s  Book  Assoc.,  cl954.  $2.50. 

Livingstone,  Sir  Richard.  On  Education.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  cl954.  $3.00. 

McCloskey,  Gordon  E.  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  American 
Schools.  Harcourt,  cl954.  $5.25. 

Macomber,  Freeman  G.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  American  Book,  cl954.  $3.75. 

Morgan,  Joy  E.  School  That  Built  a  Nation.  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  1954.  (Horace  Mann  Lecture,  1954)  $1.00. 

Mort,  Paul  R.  and  Vincent,  WiUiam  S.  Introduction  to  American 
Education.  McGraw-HiU,  cl9S4.  $4.75. 

Muir,  Percy.  English  Children’s  Books  from  1600  to  1900.  Prae- 
ger,  cl954.  $8.00. 

Murray,  A.  Victor.  Education  into  Religion.  Harper,  cl9S4.  $3.00. 
MurseU,  James  L.  Successful  Teaching.  2nd  ed.  McGraw-HiU, 
cl954.  $4.25. 

Myers,  Alonzo  F.  Education  in  a  Democracy.  4th  ed.  Prentice- 
HaU.  cl954.  $4.50. 

National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards.  Competent  Teachers  for  America’s  Schools:  Lay- 
Professional  Action  Programs  to  Secure  and  Retain  Qualified 
Teachers;  Report  of  the  Albany  Conference,  held  at  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  ^26,  1954.  N.E.A.. 
cl954.  $1.00. 

National  Education  Association.  Department  of  Rural  Education 
Education  of  Migrant  Children.  N.EA.,  cl954.  $3.00. 

National  Elementary  Prinicipal.  Guidance  for  Toda/s  Children. 

N.E.A.,  cl954.  (33rd  Yearbook)  $3.50. 

National  School  Public  Relations  Association.  Contact  Plus;  a 
Handbook  of  Ideas  for  Improving  School-Community  Relations. 
N.Ej\.,  c1954.  $1.00. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Citizenship  Co¬ 
operation  for  Better  Public  Schools.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  cl954.  (53rd  Yearbook,  Pt.  1)  $4.00. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Mass  Media  and 
Education.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  cl954.  (53rd  Year¬ 
book,  Pt.  2)  $4.00. 

New  Jersey.  Department  of  Elducation.  Audio-Visual  Handbook 
for  Teachers.  The  Department,  1954. 
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New  Jersey.  Department  of  Education.  Know  Your  Schools. 
The  Dept.,  1954.  (Elementary  School  Bulletin  No.  22) 

Nohle,  Stuart  G.  History  of  American  Education.  Rev.  ed. 
Rinehart,  cl954.  $5.00. 

Olsen,  Exlward  G.,  ed.  School  and  Community.  2nd  ed.  Prentice- 
Hall,  cl954.  $5.75. 

Page,  Hilary  F.  Playtime  in  the  First  Five  Years.  Rev.  ed. 
Lippincott,  1954.  $3.50. 

Philadelphia  Suburban  School  Study  Council.  Guiding  Your 
Gifted;  a  Handbook  for  Teachers,  Administrators  and  Parents. 
Elducational  Service  Bureau,  cl954.  $1.(X). 

Reinhardt,  Emma.  American  Education;  an  Introduction.  Harper, 
cl954.  $4.00. 

Remmers,  Hermann  H.  and  others.  Introduction  to  Educational 
Psychology.  Harper,  cl954.  $4.(X). 

Ross,  Clay  C.  and  Stanley,  Julian  C.  Measurement  In  Today's 
Schools.  3rd  ed.  Prentice-Hall,  cl954.  $5.00. 

Ross,  Vivian.  Handbook  for  Homeroom  Guidance.  Macmillan. 
cl954.  $2.50. 

Rudolph,  Marguerita.  Living  and  Learning  In  Nursery  School. 
Harper,  cl954.  $2.75. 

Russell,  William  F.  How  to  Judge  a  School;  a  Handbook  for 
Puzzled  Parents  and  Tired  Taxpayers.  Harper,  cl954.  $2.50. 

Saylor,  J.  Galen.  Curriculum  Planning  for  Better  Teaching 
and  Learning.  Rinehart,  cl954.  $5.50. 

Scott,  Cecil  W.  and  Hill,  Clyde  M.  Public  Education  Under 
Criticism.  Prentice-Hall,  cl954.  $4.75. 

Sheehy,  Elmma  D.  Fives  and  Sixes  Go  to  School.  Holt.  cl954. 
$3.00. 

Slavson,  Samuel  R.  Re-educating  the  Delinquent;  through 
Group  and  Community  Participation.  Harper,  cl954.  $3.75. 

Smith,  Henry  P.  Psychology  In  Teaching.  Prentice-Hall,  cl954. 
$4.95. 

Smith,  Mortimer.  Diminished  Mind;  a  Study  of  Planned 
Mediocrity  in  Our  Public  Schools.  Regnery,  cl954.  $2.75. 

Sorenson,  Herbert.  Psychology  in  Education.  3rd  ed.  McGraw- 
Hill.  cl954.  $5.50. 

Stendler,  Celia  B.  and  Martin,  William  E.  Inter-Group  Educa¬ 
tion  In  Kindergarten-Primary  Groups.  Macmillan,  cl953  (late) 
$2.50. 

Taylor,  Katharine  W.  Parent  Cooperative  Nursery  Schools. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  cl954.  $2.85. 

Thayer,  Vivian  T.  Public  Education  and  Its  Critics.  Macmillan, 
cl954.  $2.50. 

Thomas,  R.  Murray.  Judging  Student  Progress.  Longmans, 
cl954.  $4.50. 

Thorpe,  Louis  P.  and  Schmuller,  Allen  M.  Contemporary 
Theories  of  Learning.  Ronald,  cl954.  $5.50. 

Torgerson,  Theodore  L.  and  Adams,  G.M.W.S.  Measurement  and 
Evaluation  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Dryden, 
cl954.  $4.90. 

Traxler,  Arthur  E.,  ed.  Strengthening  Education  at  All  Levels; 
a  Report  of  the  18th  Educational  Conference  .  .  .  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Records  Bureau  and  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  1954.  $1.50. 

Ulich,  Robert,  ed.  Three  Thousand  Years  of  Educational  Wis¬ 
dom;  Selections  from  Great  Documents.  2nd  ed.  Harvard 
University  Press,  cl954.  $6.00. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Education  and  Art,  A  Symposium;  ed.  by  Eidwin  Zieg- 
field.  Columbia  University  Press,  cl954.  $5.50. 

Warters,  Jane.  Techniques  of  Counseling.  McGraw-Hill,  cl954. 
$4.75. 

Washbume,  Carleton  W.  The  World's  Good;  Education  for 
Worfd-Mindedness.  John  Day,  cl954.  $4.(X). 

Wertham,  Fredric.  Seduction  of  the  Innocent.  Rinehart. 
cl954.  $4.00. 

White,  Dorothy  (Neal).  Books  Before  Five.  Oxford  University 
Press,  cl954.  $3.00. 

Williams,  Robin  M.,  ed.  Schools  in  Transition;  Community  Ex¬ 
periences  in  Desegregation.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  cl954.  $3.00. 


Wirick,  .Martha  M.  The  Kindergarten  Year;  a  Plan  for  T*s 
Years  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Work-play.  Exposition  Pn- 
cl954.  $2.75.  ^ 

CHILD  STUDY 

Bossard,  James  H.  Sociology  of  Child  Development.  Rev.  (J 
Harper,  cl954.  $6.00. 

Buckley,  Isabelle  P.  Guide  To  A  Child's  World.  Whiteside  195* 
$2.50.  ’  1 

Buhler,  Karl.  Mental  Development  of  the  Child.  Humanities 
Press,  1954.  $2.75. 

(Carmichael,  Leonard,  ed.  Manual  of  Child  Psychology.  2nd  e4. 
Wiley.  1954.  $12.00. 

Catholic  University.  Workshop  on  Special  Eklucation  of  tW 
Exceptional  Child.  Atypical  Child.  Catholic  University  sf 
American  Press,  1954.  $3.50. 

Cutts,  Norma  E.  The  Only  Child.  Putnam,  cl954.  $3.50. 

Forest,  Use.  Child  Development.  McGraw-Hill,  cl954.  $4.00. 

Foshay,  Arthur  W.  and  others.  Children's  Social  Values.  Burets 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  cl954 
$3.50. 

Frankel,  Lillian  and  Frankel.  Godfrey.  What  to  Do  with  Your 
Preschooler.  Sterling.  1954.  $2.00. 

Hathaway,  Winifred.  Education  and  Health  of  the  Seeing 
Child.  3rd  ed.  Columbia  University  Press,  cl954.  $3.75. 

Hopkins,  Levi  T.  Emerging  Self  in  School  and  Home.  Harper 
cl954.  $4.50. 

Hopkins,  Thomas  W.  Evaluation  and  Education  of  the  Cerebral 
Palsied  Child;  New  Jersey  Study.  International  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  cl9M.  $1.60. 

Isaacs,  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Intellectual  Growth  in  Young  Children. 
Humanities  Press,  1954.  $4.50. 

Jersild,  Arthur  T.  Child  Psychology.  4th  ed.  Prentice-Hall, 
cl954.  $6.00. 

Joseph,  Harry  and  Zem,  (Cordon.  The  Emotional  Problems  of 
Children;  a  Guide  for  Parents.  Crown,  cl954.  $3.75. 

Laughlin,  Frances.  The  Peer  Status  of  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grade 
Children.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Coluia- 
bia  University,  cl954.  $2.75. 

Lewis,' Hilda.  Deprived  Children:  A  Social  and  Clinical  Study. 
Oxford  University  Press,  cl954.  $1.55. 

McMullin,  Margery  D.  How  to  Help  the  Shut-in  Child.  Dut¬ 
ton,  cl954.  $2.75. 

Martin.  William  E.  and  Stendler,  C.  B..  eds.  Readings  in  Chili 
Development.  Harcourt,  cl954.  $5.00. 

Millard,  Cecil  V.  School  and  Child:  A  Case  History.  Michigan 
State  College  Press,  cl954.  $3.75. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague,  ed.  Know  Your  Children  in  School. 
.Macmillan,  cl9M.  $3.00. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  Family  Life  Bureau. 
Child  and  His  Problems  of  Today.  Grail.  1954.  $2.00. 

Northrup,  Anne  H.  Child  Development  in  Kindergarten  Edu¬ 
cation;  Some  Applications  of  Child  Development  Principle* 
to  the  Indianapolis  Kindergarten  Situation.  The  author,  1954. 
$4.00. 

Pearson,  Gerald  H.  H.  Psychoanalysis  and  the  Education  of 
the  Child.  Norton,  cl954.  $5.00. 

Piaget,  Jean.  Construction  of  Reality  in  the  Child;  tr.  by  M. 
C6ok.  Basic  Books,  1954.  $6.00. 

Podolsky,  Edward.  The  Jealous  Child.  Philosophical  Library, 
cl954.  $3.75. 

Richardson.  Frank  H.  How  to  Get  Along  with  Children.  Tupper 
&  Love,  cl954.  $2.95. 

Smith,  Marion  F.  Teaching  the  Slow-Learning  Child.  Harper, 
cl954.  $2.75. 

Swartz,  Harry  F.  Allergic  Child.  Coward-McCann,  cl954.  $3.75. 

Vedder,  Clyde  B.  The  Juvenile  Offender:  Perspective  and  Read¬ 
ings.  Doubleday,  1954.  $5.00. 

Wolf,  Anna  W.  M.  and  Szasa,  Suzanne.  Helping  Your  Chiles 
Emotional  Growth;  a  Pictorial  Guide  for  Parents.  Doubleday, 
cl954.  $5.00. 

Wolfenstein,  Martha.  Children's  Humor.  Free  Press,  1954. 
$3.75. 

(to  be  continued  in  the  April  issue  of  the  REVIEW) 
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l^ot  the  ^ticL 


The  present-day  philosophy  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  was  expressed  very 
^ll  and  very  briefly  by  Mrs.  Isabel 
Kornhiser  at  a  recent  school  dedica- 
tion  in  Butler.  Mrs.  Kornhiser,  who 
leaches  eighth  grade  in  the  new  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  made  this  part  of  her 
dedicatory  speech. 

From  the  time  of  his  initial  entrance 
into  the  school  system,  each  child 
is  studied,  checked  as  to  hearing, 
eyesight,  physical  condition  and  in¬ 
telligence.  Each  year  his  academic 
achievement  is  measured.  It  has  been 
said,  “No  F.B.I.  agent  knows  more 
about  the  man  he  shadows  than  a  good 
school  knows  about  its  students.”  In 
today’s  school  the  individual  differ¬ 
ences  of  each  child  are  recognized. 
Emphasis  is  upon  the  development  of 
the  capabilities  of  each  individual. 
Educators  are  constantly  searching 
for  the  best  ways  to  enrich  each  child’s 
educational  experience.  Recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  individual 
differences  among  all  children,  even 
those  of  a  family  unit,  leads  us  to 
provide  opportunities  for  the  best  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  slow-learner  as  well 
as  the  gifted  child. 

Since  America  needs  every  citizen 
trained  to  earn  a  living  and  all  cannot 
be  leaders,  it  is  important  that  we 
train  people  to  follow  intelligently  as 
well  as  to  lead.  Today’s  child  is  taken 
as  far  as  his  native  ability  will  allow. 
No  longer  is  the  same  achievement 
expected  for  every  child  in  a  given 
grade,  for  we  know  that  allowances 
must  be  made  for  the  mental,  emotional 
and  physical  growth  and  development 
of  each  child. 

Certain  patterns  of  behavior  follow 
us  throughout  life.  One  of  these  is 
the  ability  to  get  along  with  others, 
the  development  of  which  should  be 
begun  at  an  early  age,  for  statistics 
prove  that  90%  of  those  who  lose  jobs 
in  adult  life  are  those  who  failed  to 
get  along  with  other  people.  A  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  a  job  well  done 
is  another  of  the  habits  we  aim  to 
develop  so  that  gainful  employment 
will  be  within  reach  of  all  at  maturity. 
We  still  teach  the  fundamentals  (3  Rs), 
of  course,  but  only  as  the  tools  for 
further  development  and  enrichment; 
not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

Methods  of  discipline  have  changed 
throughout  the  years  also.  Today  we 
try  to  find  out  the  causes  for  certain 
types  of  behavior.  The  aid  of  a 


specialist  is  often  sought  in  those 
problem  cases  requiring  it.  It’s  psy¬ 
chology  and  understanding  today — not 
the  hickory  stick.  Students  today  are 
trained  for  democratic  living.  Our 
school  presents  varied  experiences 
which  should  develop  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  education  which  we  offer 
to  our  students  should  increase  their 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live. 


Personnel  and  Guidance 
Convention  in  Chicago 

The  American  Personnel  &  Guid¬ 
ance  Association  will  hold  its  1955 
national  convention  at  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
April  3-7.  “Guidance  and  Personnel 
Work  in  a  Dynamic  Society”  will  be 
the  convention  theme.  Dr.  Gardiner 
Murphy,  Director  of  Research  at  the 
Menninger  Clinic,  Topeka,  Kansa^^. 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker.  Other 
highlights  of  the  meeting:  A  college 
presidents’  panel  and  a  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare  report. 


This  developmental  program  for 
grades  1-8  promotes  inventive,  resourceful 
thinking  with  numbers,  builds  children’s  confidence  in  their 
own  ability  to  solve  problems— and  motivates  them  to  increased 
learning  through  satisfaction  and  success. 

Proven  and  practical,  it  meets  individual  needs— challenging 
the  gifted,  yet  serving  the  slow  learner. 


THE  PROGRAM 

THE  AUTHORS 

Lef  s  Count  (readiness) 

John  R.  Clark 

Number  Books  1  and  2 

Charlotte  W.  Junge 

Textbooks  for  grades  3^ 

Harold  L  Moser 

Test  booklets  for  grades  3-8 

Arithmetic  Grade  Placement  Chart 

Caroline  Hatton  Clark 

Notes  for  the  Arithmetic  TeKher 

Rolland  R.  Smith 

Outline  for  Teaching  Arithmetic 

Francis  G.  Lankford,  Jr. 

Request  information  material  from: 


World  Book  Company 

Yonlters-on-Hud$on,  New  York 

C.  C.  Renick.  New  Jersey  Representative 
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Regulations  for  State  Elections — November,  1955 


Stole  Election*  Summary 

To  he  Elected — the  NJEA  President,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer 
for  1955-57. 

Nominations — By  a  State  Nominating  Committee  (see  April  REVIEW), 
or  by  petition  filed  by  June  30,  1955  (see  I1,C). 

Feting — by  mail  (ballot  and  instructions  in  October  REVIEW )  or  at 
NJEA  Convention. 


I.  OFFICERS  TO  BE  ELECTED 
— terms  two  years 

1.  President 

2.  Vice  President 

3.  Treasurer 

IL  NOMINATIONS 

A.  The  State  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  meet  and  conduct  its 
business  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  XIV,  and  By-Law  6.  Nomi¬ 
nations  made  shall  be  announced 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  NJEIA 
REVIEW. 

B.  In  the  event  that  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  list  of  candidates 
duly  nominated  by  the  State 
Nominating  Committee  prior  to 
September  15,  the  chairman 
shall  call  that  Committee  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  new  nomina¬ 
tion  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

C.  Petition  forms  for  independent 
nominations  for  state  officers 

■  may  be  secured  from  the  NJEIA 
Headquarters  on  or  after  April 
1,  1955. 

E^ch  petition  must  contain  at 
least  three  hundred  signatures 
of  active  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  at  least  ten  such 
signatures  from  each  of  eleven 
counties.  No  more  than  one 
nomination  may  be  made  on 
any  one  petition. 

All  such  petitions  must  reach 
NJEA  Headquarters.  180  W. 
State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  no 
later  than  5  P.M.  on  Thursday, 
June  30,  1955. 

D.  The  names  of  and  facts  about 
all  candidates  shall  be  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  the 
NJEIA  REVIEW  according  to  a 
form  determined  by  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee. 

HI.  In  accordance  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  if  there  is  no  contest  for  any 
State  officers,  either  by  mail  or  at 
the  Convention,  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  de¬ 
clare  the  election  of  the  duly  nomi¬ 
nated  candidates,  and  there  will  be 
no  voting,  either  by  mail  or  at  the 
convention. 

IV.  Each  membership  receipt  for  ac¬ 
tive  members  shall  have  a  “state” 
voting  stub  to  be  used  in  voting  for 
State  officers,  either  by  mail  or  at 
the  Convention. 

V.  VOTING  BT  BIAIL 

A.  Ballots  for  voting  by  mail  will 
be  printed  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  NJEA  REVIEW,  accord¬ 
ing  to  forms  approved  by  the 


State  Elections  Committee.  These 
ballots  can  be  detached,  marked, 
folded  with  the  member’s  “state” 
voting  stub  inserted,  sealed, 
stamped  and  mailed  to  the 
NJEIA  Headquarters.  Such  mail 
ballots  will  be  of  a  distinctive 
color — different  from  those  used 
for  voting  at  the  Convention. 
Each  ballot  must  be  mailed  sep¬ 
arately,  and  the  stamp  must  be 
provided  by  the  individual 
member  casting  the  mail  ballot. 

B.  Additional  mail  ballots  will  be 
distributed  to  members  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  for 
the  use  of  members  who  may 
not  receive  their  October  Re¬ 
views.  They  will  also  be  avail¬ 
able  at  NJEIA  Headquarters  at 
the  request  of  individuals. 

C.  Each  ballot  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  “state”  voting 
stub  which  should  be  detached 
from  the  voter’s  membership 
certificate.  Ballots  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  this  stub  will  be  re¬ 
jected. 

D.  No  mail  ballot  shall  be  counted 
which  is  postmarked  later  than 
midnight  October  31  and  no 
ballot  shall  be  counted  which 
arrives  at  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  Headquar¬ 
ters  later  than  10  A.M.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  10,  1955. 

E.  Mail  ballots  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  Chairman.  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  at  the  NJEA 
Headquarters.  They  shall  be 
received  and  cared  for  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association, 
and  shall  be  brought,  unopened, 
to  Atlantic  City,  and  turned 
over  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  or 
his  representative. 

VI.  VOTING  AT  CONVENTION 

A.  Voting  at  the  1955  Convention 
will  take  place  at  Convention 
Hall  as  follows: 

Thursday.  Nov.  10 — 10  A.M. 
to  5  P.M. 


Friday,  Nov.  11 — 10  AJVI.  to 
5  P.M. 

Saturday,  Nov.  12 — 9  A.M.  to 
12  Noon 

B.  Each  member  shall  sign  a  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  balloL 
No  member  shall  sign  a  poll 
book  until  he  has  presented  hit 
duly  signed  membership  cer¬ 
tificate,  with  voting  stub  at¬ 
tached.  The  voting  stub  shall  be 
detached  and  retained  by  the 
elections  officials. 

C.  No  affidavits  of  membership 
will  be  accepted  as  evidence  (rf 
the  right  to  vote. 

D.  Ballots  prepared  for  mail  vot¬ 
ing  will  not  be  accepted  for 
voting  at  the  Convention. 

E.  Each  candidate  for  a  contested 
position  may  be  represented  by 
one  duly  authorized  watcher  or 
challenger  within  the  voting 
area.  However,  electioneering  or 
instruction  of  voters  shall  not 
be  permitted  within  the  voting 
area  or  within  thirty  feet  of  tbt 
entrance  to  the  voting  area. 

Vn.  COUNTING  THE  BALLOTS 

A.  The  Chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  shall  in¬ 
form  all  candidates  of  the  time 
and  place  at  which  ballots  will 
be  counted,  and  shall  designate 
a  committee  of  members  of  the 
State  Elections  Conunittee  ii 
charge  of  such  counting. 

B.  Each  candidate  for  a  contested 
office  may  be  present  in  persoa 
or  by  a  representative  author¬ 
ized  in  writing. 

C.  Any  challenge  of  the  electioa 
or  request  for  a  recount  must  be 
made  immediately  after  the 
final  tabulation  of  votes  is  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  or 
the  person  designated  by  bin 
to  take  charge  of  the  counting 
of  ballots. 

D.  The  Chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  shall 
promptly  make  public  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  election. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


"ARE  YOU  PLANNINQ  TO  BRINQ 

MODERN  UCHTINC 

TO  YOUR  SCHOOLROOMS?” 


Planning  a  new  school?  ...  or  modernizing  older  classrooms?  Give  careful 
thought  to  the  need  for  proper  lighting.  It  makes  the  teacher's  job  easier 
and  more  pleasant.  It  helps  the  pupil  study  better  and  it  protects  valuable 
eyesight. 

There  are  many  factors  which  go  to  make  up  proper  classroom  lighting. 
To  receive  the  proper  guidance  in  your  planning,  call  on  Public  Service 
to  help.  One  of  our  experienced  Lighting  Representatives  will  gladly  consult 
with  you  at  your  convenience. 


PVBLIC^SERVICE 


Regulations  for  County  Elections — 1955 


County  Elections  Summary 

To  be  Elected — county  members  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
and  Delegate  Assembly  as  terms  expire  or  vacancies  occur.  See 
January  REVIEW,  p.  205,  and  April  REVIEW. 

Nominations — by  County  Nominating  Committee  by  April  1,  or  by 
petition  by  May  2.  A  bulletin  listing  all  candidates  will  be  sent 
all  schools  early  in  May. 

Elections — to  be  held  between  May  16  and  June  1,  with  voting  as 
planned  by  County  Elections  Committee.  It  may  be  by  mail,  in 
person,  or  both. 


I—  POSITIONS  TO  BE  FILLED 

1.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

(a)  One  member  of  the  State 
Nominating  Committee  (in 
even-numbered  years  only) 

(b)  One  member  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  a  term 
of  three  years  to  succeed  any 
member  whose  term  is  expir¬ 
ing,  or  for  the  unexpired 
term  if  the  office  otherwise 
becomes  vacant. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  for  terms  of  two 
years  to  succeed  any  members 
whose  terms  are  expiring,  or 
for  the  unexpired  terms  if 
the  offices  otherwise  become 
vacant.  Members  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  are  county 
representatives  and  must  be 
elected  on  a  county-wide 
basis. 

II—  COUNTY  ELECTIONS  COMMIT¬ 
TEE 

1.  In  each  county  there  shall  be 
a  County  Elections  Committee,  made 
up  of  at  least  five  NJEA  members.  In 
counties  where  the  total  active  mem¬ 
bership  exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be 
one  member  of  the  County  Elections 
Committee  for  each  250  active  mem¬ 
bers,  School  districts  with  250  or 
more  active  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  have  one,  and  only  one,  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  County  Elections 
Committee  for  each  250  members. 

2.  The  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  the  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  shall  call  all  meetings  of  this 
committee  and  shall  be  its  chairman. 

3.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Elections  for  NJEA  County  Repre¬ 
sentatives  (See  I  above). 

III—  COUNTY  NOMINATIONS 

Nominating  Committee 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee,  made  up  of  at 
least  five  NJEA  members.  In  coun¬ 
ties  where  the  total  active  membership 
exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be  one 
member  of  the  County  Nominating 
Committee  for  each  250  active  mem¬ 
bers.  School  districts  with  250  or 
more  active  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  have  one.  and  only  one,  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  County  Nominating 
Committee  for  each  250  members. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Association  or  Organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  approved  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  under  standards  set  up  by  that 


Committee,  the  Executive  Board  of 
such  county  association  may,  by  for¬ 
mal  action,  designate  the  members  of 
the  County  Nominating  Committee. 
The  standards  set  up  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee  are  available  on 
request  from  the  NJEA  Headquarters 
or  from  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  Formal  re¬ 
quests  for  approval  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  NJEA  Headquarters.  Ap¬ 
provals  shall  cover  a  three-year  pe¬ 
riod.  subject  to  the  annual  filing  of  a 
statement  that  regular  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  organization 
have  been  held,  and  a  list  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  officers  of  the  organization. 

3.  If,  in  any  county,  no  county 
education  association  or  organization 
is  approved  as  noted  above,  the  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 
Committee  shall  appoint  the  County 
Nominating  Committee  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  County  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee. 

4.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  one  or 
more  county  nominees  for  each  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  filled  from  that  county  (See 
I  above)  and  shall  report  the  same 
with  affirmation  to  the  membership 
of  these  nominees  in  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association,  to  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  in  turn  shall  report  such 
nominations  to  the  NJEA  Headquar¬ 
ters. 

Nomination  by  Petition 

5.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nominations  to 
the  positions  to  be  filled  (See  I 
above) . 

6.  Such  petitions  must  be  signed 
by  not  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
total  active  membership  of  NJEA  in 
the  county,  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  county,  provided  how¬ 
ever  : 

(a)  that  in  any  county  75  signa¬ 
tures,  with  at  least  five  from 


each  of  at  least  five  school 
districts  in  the  county,  shall 
be  sufficient  on  any  petition; 
and 

(b)  that  where  a  school  district 
has  250  or  more  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  NJEA,  nominations 
for  candidates  for  the  Del^ 
gate  Assembly  may  be  made 
from  any  such  district  on  pe¬ 
tition  of  not  less  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  active  memben 
of  the  NJEA  in  that  school 
district. 

7.  All  individual  petitions  for  in¬ 
dependent  nominations  must  be  made 
on  petition  forms  prescribed  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  These 
must  carry  affirmation  that  each  nom¬ 
inee  and  each  petitioner  is  an  active 
member  of  NJEA.  Blank  forms  for 
individual  petitions  are  to  be  secured 
on  24  hours  notice  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  when  signed  shall  be  r^ 
turned  to  him  (see  calendar).  The 
county  elections  committee  is  to  he 
the  judge  of  the  validity  of  petitiona 

IV— COUNTY  ELECTIONS  PROCI- 

DURES 

1.  The  following  procedure  shall 
be  observed  in  order  that  the  membe^ 
ship  of  NJEA  may  be  advised  as  to 
elections  procedures; 

(a)  Copies  of  these  regulations 
shall  be  published  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  NJEA  RE¬ 
VIEW. 

(b)  A  list  of  the  elective  posi¬ 
tions  to  be  filled  in  eadi 
county  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  nomination  by  peti¬ 
tion  shall  be  published  in  the 
April  REVIEW. 

(c)  A  special  Elections  Bulletin 
shall  be  issued  in  advance 
of  the  Election  Dates  listing 
all  candidates  for  positions 
to  be  filled  and  information 
on  elections  procedures  for 
those  counties  in  which  coun¬ 
ty  elections  are  to  be  held. 
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2.  In  each  county  the  County 
Elections  Committee  shall  plan  the 
organization  of  county  elections.  Such 
plans  may  call  for  voting  by  mail, 
roting  in  person,  or  both.  It  shall  fur¬ 
nish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for 
the  use  of  all  the  active  members  of 
NJEA  in  the  county,  according  to  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 

3.  County  Voting  by  Mail:  In 
counties  where  mail  ballots  are  used, 
the  County  Elections  Committee  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  distribution  of 
ballots  throughout  the  county  and 
shall  make  plans  for  and  provide  such 
Instructions  for  the  addressing  and 
mailing  of  such  ballots  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
a  mail  vote. 

Where  balloting  is  by  mail,  each 
NJEA  member  who  wishes  to  vote 
by  mail  shall  mail  his  ballot  indi¬ 
vidually,  together  with  the  county 
voting  stub  from  his  current  NJEA 
membership  receipt,  the  individual 
voter  paying  the  postage.  No  mail 
ballot  shall  be  counted  which  is  not 
II)  mailed  individually,  and  (2)  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  member’s  county 
voting  stub. 

4.  y oting  in  Person :  In  counties 
where  voting  is  in  person,  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  who  votes  in 


person  shall  surrender  his  county 
voting  stub  attached  to  his  current 
NJEA  membership  receipt  before  re¬ 
ceiving  a  ballot. 

The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  dates  and  hours  of 
such  elections  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  President  of  the  Association  or 
a  person  designated  by  him. 

5.  In  the  event  that  in  a  county 
there  is  but  one  candidate  for  each 
.position  to  be  filled  in  that  county, 
then  the  election  shall  be  heidjn  that 
county,  and  the  County  Elections 
Chairman  shall  declare  the  election 
of  the  nominated  slate. 


V— NOMINATION  AND  ELECTIONS 
CALENDER— 1955 


1.  Requests  for  approval  of  coun¬ 
ty  education  associations  and  the  an¬ 
nual  statements  required  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  approval  (III-2) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
March  1,  1955. 

2.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  its  chairman  to  plan  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  CQunty  elections  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  noted  above,  so 
that  announcement  of  such  plans  may 
be  available  for  publication  not  later 
than  May  2,  1955. 

3.  The  Nominating  Committee  in 


each  county  shall  meet  for  organiza¬ 
tion  purposes  at  the  call  of  the  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  and  thereafter  at  the  call 
of  its  own  chairman.  It  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  one  or  more  nominees  for 
each  position  to  be  filled  from  the 
county  so  as  to  report  such  a  list  of 
county  nominees  to  the  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
on  or  before  April  1,  1955.  He  shall 
make  this  list  of  nominees  available 
upon  request  to  any  member  of  the 
NJEA  in  the  county  and  shall  prompt¬ 
ly  report  such  nominations  to  NJEA 
Headquarters. 

4.  Individual  petitions  for  nom¬ 
inees  for  positions  to  be  filled  must 
be  presented  to  the  county  member  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee  not  la¬ 
ter  than  5:00  P3I.  on  May  2,  1955. 
Within  24  hours  of  their  receipt,  he 
shall  forward  all  such  petitions,  if 
properly  executed,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee,  at 
NJEA  Headquarters.  • 

5.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held 
between  May  16  and  June  1,  1955. 

6.  Reports  of  the  results  of  county 
elections  shall  be  forwarded  prompt¬ 
ly  to  the  Chairman,  State  Elections 
Committee,  NJEA  Headquarters  with¬ 
in  24  hours  after  the  results  of  the 
election  are  determined. 


Let  the  ,  .  . 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 


help  solve  your  Textbook  Problem 


Ever  increasing  enrollment  means 
an  increasing  Textbook  Budget 


The  constant  use  of  Holden  Book  Covers 


WIU  PROLONG  THE  UFE  OF  THE  TEXTBOOKS  UP  TO  3  YEARS  AND  THEY  ALSO  INSURE  EACH  CLASS 

OF  CLEAN,  SANITARY  BOOKS. 

You  cannot  make  an  old  book  new 

—  but  you  can  keep  new  books  clean  and  sanitary 

and  add  from  1  to  3  years  to  their  service. 
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Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly — February  12,  1955, 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  convened 
in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  State  House, 
Trenton  on  Saturday,  February  12,  1955 
at  10:30  AM.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  vice- 
president,  presided  until  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  president,  who  was 
delayed  by  bad  weather.  A  roll  call  in¬ 
dicated  33  delegates  present.  Alternates 
were  seated  by  motion  duly  made  and 
passed. 

THOMAS  F.  TAYLOR,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Order  of  Business 
and  Rules  of  Procedure,  recommended, 
for  his  committee,  the  continuation  of 
the  rules  used  by  preceding  Delegate 
Assemblies.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Olas- 
pey,  seconded  smd  passed  to  adopt  those 
rules. 

William  Woods  of  the  Washington 
National  Insurance  Company,  reported 
on  the  current  status  of  the  NJEA  group 
accident  and  health  Insurance  program. 
Nearly  200  local  associations  and  over 
11,000  teachers  are  now  covered  by  this 
program.  A  separate,  special  claims  of¬ 
fice  has  been  opened  in  Newark,  and  is 
paying  benefits  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  a 
day.  Total  benefits  paid  are  nearing  the 
$400,000  mark.  Local  associations  not 
yet  participating  in  this  plan  are  urged 
to  invite  the  representatives  of  the 
Washington  National  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  in  to  install  it. 

PRIOR  SERVICE  BILL 

JAMES  HOLCOMBE,  chairman  of  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee,  outlined  the 
provisions  of  the  new  bill  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  prior  service  credit  which  has 
been  Introduced  by  Senator  Jones  of 
Bergen  County.  It  opens  the  right  for 
a  one-year  period  commencing  July  1, 
1955.  Under  it  new  entrants  have  the 
right  to  purchase  credit  for  in-  or  out- 
of-state  service  up  to  a  maximum  of 
10  years;  members  who  have  re-enrolled 
have  the  right  to  purchase  all  service 
attached  to  their  former  memberships; 
and  teachers  who  rendered  service  prior 
to  'September  1,  1919  could  purchase 
credit  for  all  New  Jersey  service. 

The  Pension  Policy  Committee  also 
recommended  that  NJEA  support  legis¬ 
lation  to  protect  the  retirement  rights 
of  teachers  at  the  Bordentown  Manual 
Training  School,  which  is  being  closed. 
Tenure  teachers  at  that  school,  if  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  lower  salary,  could  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  retirement  system 
on  the  basis  of  the  higher  salary;  if 
not  employed  in  teaching,  they  could, 
at  retirement  age,  claim  a  retirement 
allowance  based  on  their  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  final  average  salary  in  their 
last  teaching  position.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Holcombe,  seconded,  and  passed  to 
support  such  legislation. 

MAJOR  PENSION  CHANGES 

Mr.  Holcombe  reported  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  preparing  legislation  for  the  big 


overall  changes  in  the  retirement  sys¬ 
tem,  indicating  the  problems  which  had 
been  causing  delays  in  its  preparation. 
He  also  reported  that  plans  had  been 
changed,  and  that  consolidation  of  the 
retirement  system  with  the  Public  Em¬ 
ployees  Retirement  System  was  not 
contemplated  at  the  present  time.  The 
Pension  Policy  Committee,  he  noted, 
had  indicated  that  while  it  had  been 
quite  willing  to  consolidate,  it  was  also 
agreeable  to  the  idea  of  separate  fimds 
so  long  as  teachers  receive  the  pro¬ 
posed  benefits. 

He  discussed  the  matter  of  an  ef¬ 
fective  date  for  the  new  legislation, 
and  the  State’s  suggestion  that  it  be 
made  wholly  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1955.  He  reported  that  the  Pension  Pol¬ 
icy  Committee  had  considered  tugu- 
ments  for  and  against  this  as  follows: 

1.  State  officials  cannot  see  their  way 
clear  to  giving  free  credit  to  veterans 
in  the  retirement  system  beyond  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1955,  since  that  was  the  basis  of 
granting  free  credit  to  other  veterans 
in  State  and  local  employment.  There 
are  also  some  benefits  and  advantages 
to  veterans  in  the  earlier  effective  date. 

2.  The  earlier  effective  date  of  the 
proposal  would,  apparently,  substan¬ 
tially  reduce  the  cost  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  State,  and  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  State’s  approval 
of  this  proposal. 

3.  Teachers  who  desire  Social  Seciulty 
coverage  would  obtain  it  earlier,  es¬ 
pecially  its  survivor  benefits. 

4.  The  earlier  date  would  provide  for 
teachers  who  retire  or  die  during  1955. 
They  would  be  assured  of  the  larger 
benefit  provided  tmder  the  new  law. 

1955  DATE  APPROVED 

The  Committee  also  considered  that 
the  earlier  effective  date  would  mean 
that  all  teachers  would  have  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Coverage  at  least  a  year  earlier 
than  NJEA  has  publicized,  and  would 
have  to  retire  earlier  if  they  did  not 
wish  such  coverage.  Administrative 
problems  of  the  earlier  date  are  serious 
though  not  insurmountable.  He  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  change  in  date  would 
in  no  way  affect  adversely  the  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  to  be  received  by  any 
teacher  under  this  proposal,  and  that 
no  teacher  would  be  covered  by  Social 
Security  imtil  the  teachers  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  whole 
plan. 

He  reported  that  the  Pension  Policy 
Committee,  after  considering  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  faced  with  need  for  a  prompt 
decision,  authorized  the  staff  to  work 
on  the  basis  of  a  January  1,  1955  ef¬ 
fective  date.  He  moved  that  the  Delegate 
Assembly  support  the  decision  of  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee  in  making 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  retirement 
proposals  January  1,  1955.  After  some 


discussion  the  motion  was  passed,  fi 
was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Bambara,  ass. 
onded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  enttat 
report  of  the  Pension  Policy  Committal. 

LEGISLATION 

CHAIRMAN  RALPH  KEHS,  for  thi 
Legislative  Committee  recommeodai 
that  the  law  be  amended  to  permit  aO 
employees  who  are  required  or  ellgibli 
to  have  a  certificate  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  school 
secretaries  and  office  clerks  to  attend 
the  aimual  convention  of  NJEA  for  tn 
school  days  each  year  with  pay.  It  wm 
moved  by  Mr.  Sheps,  seconded  and 
passed  to  concur  in  that  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  NJId 
oppose  legislation  similar  to  A-265  of 
1954  (physical  examination  for  childra 
of  Christian  Scientists).  Mr.  Kehs  re¬ 
ported,  however,  discussions  of  a  com¬ 
promise  measure  which  NJEA  might  not 
wish  to  oppose.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Bergen,  seconded,  and  passed  to  gin 
the  Executive  Committee  authority  to 
take  whatever  steps  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Kehs  also  recommended  that 
NJEA  oppose  legislative  attempts  to 
amend  the  sick  leave  law  for  school  em¬ 
ployees  which  now  permits  a  board  to 
require  a  physician’s  certificate,  to 
honor  also  a  certificate  issued  by  any 
practitioner.  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  passed  to  adopt  this  reconunenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kehs  recommended  that  NJSA 
favor  in  principle  Federal  aid  for  pub¬ 
lic  school  construction,  and  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Delegate  Assembly  urge 
all  local  associations  to  write  to  Con¬ 
gress  asking  that  this  matter  be  eat- 
pedited.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  to  approve  this  reconunendatioa 
It  was  moved  by  Miss  Oeoghegan,  sec¬ 
onded  and  pass^  to  accept  Mr.  Keh*! 
report.  Dr.  Hipp  then  reported  briefly 
on  reactions  in  Washington  to  President 
E^isenhower’s  recommendations  on  fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  school  buildings.  As  sub¬ 
mitted  this  proposal  would  benefit  New 
Jersey  hardly  at  all. 

ENROLLMENT 

Dr.  Beck  reported  on  enrollment,  and 
district  and  county  enrollment  reports 
as  of  January  31  were  distributed.  The 
reports  showed  a  gain  of  more  than 
2,000  members  over  the  final  figures  fcr 
1954,  with  a  percentage  gain  of  3  per 
cent  over  last  year  to  a  total  of  86  per 
cent.  He  sugggested  goals  for  next  year 
of  at  least  35,000  members  and  90%  of 
eligible  membership.  Mrs.  Smith  urged 
members  to  complete  the  membership 
enrollment  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
to  enroll  any  new  teachers  employed 
February  1.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bam¬ 
bara,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the 
enrollment  report. 

LENA  PORRECA,  chairman  of  the 
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coordinating  Committee,  reported  on 
IJEA  enrollment,  noting  an  increase  this 
yoor  of  1368  members  to  a  total  of 
li095  as  of  January  31.  She  noted,  how- 
ertf,  that  there  are  still  105  districts  in 
which  there  are  no  NEA  members, 
gerenteen  counties  have  exceeded  their 
1{64  NEA  membership.  She  also  re¬ 
ported  on  the  continuing  success  of  the 
Ufe  membership  campaign,  indicating 
that  the  two-year  goal  in  that  campaign 
Pad  been  achieved  October  31,  and 
urging  each  county  to  cooperate  in 
loaching  the  entire  five-year  goal  by 
the  end  of  the  current  year.  This  means, 
she  said,  366  more  life  members  to  en¬ 
roll.  She  noted  that  the  ent  re  NJEA 
officers  and  staff  are  NEA  life  mem¬ 
bers;  62%  of  the  Executive  Conunittee, 
$4%  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  and 
40%  of  the  Delegate  Assembly.  Mi.ss 
Porreca  also  urged  a  full  quota  of  New 
Jersey  delegates  at  the  Chicago  conven¬ 
tion  next  summer,  and  better  efforts 
to  Interpret  the  work  of  NEA  to  the 
teachers.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Long- 
tcre,  seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the 
report. 

FALL  CONFERENCE 
Mrs.  Smith  then  recommended  for 
tbe  Executive  Conunittee  an  amendment 
to  the  policy  concerning  selection  of 
NJEA  Delegates  to  the  NEA  Annual 
Conventions  so  that  two  staff  members. 
In  addition  to  the  Executive  Secretary, 
be  sent  each  year  to  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  NEA.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Sheps,  seconded  and  passed  to  ap¬ 


prove  this  reconunendation. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
that  $300  be  appropriated  from  free 
balance  to  finance  meetings  of  the 
Radio-TV  Conunittee.  Mr.  Hayward 
reported  briefly  on  the  success  of  the 
NJEA  radio  program  “What’s  The  An¬ 
swer,”  and  the  number  of  requests  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  result  of  radio-TV  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  “Teach  in  New  Jersey” 
pamphlet.  He  urged  local  interest  in 
the  radio  program,  and  high  school  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Junior  Town  Meeting 
program  over  Channel  13. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bloren,  seconded 
and  passed  that  $300  be  appropriated 
from  free  balance  to  finance  meetings 
of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

Dr.  Hipp  outlined  current  plans  for 
the  New  Jersey  White  House  Confer¬ 
ences,  and  Mrs.  Smith  outlined  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  officers  that  the 
Association  sponsor  a  large  conference 
on  reading  in  the  early  fall,  with  out¬ 
standing  speakers  and  demonstrations. 
It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
approve  the  recommendation  and  em¬ 
power'  the  president  to  appoint  a  pro¬ 
fessional  Improvement  committee  to 
bring  in  any  future  recommendations 
of  the  same  nature.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  that  $400  be  appro¬ 
priated  from  free  balance  to  finance  the 
meetings  of  that  committee  and  plan 
for  the  conference. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Dr.  Hipp  reported  on 
the  NEA-NJEA  sponsored  tour  to 
Mexico. 


It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  refer  to  the  Pension  Policy  Committee 
for  study  the  question  of  legislation  to 
increase  from  $^  to  a  larger  sum  such 
as  $1500  the  amount  which  retired 
teachers  are  permitted  to  earn  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  before  being  penalized  on  their 
pension  Income. 

Mr.  Sheps  reported  on  a  problem  in 
Newark  in  installing  the  NJEA  group 
health  and  accident  Insurance  plan. 
Since  Newark  has  not  been  able  to  ar¬ 
range  100%  attendance  at  faculty  meet¬ 
ings  to  explain  the  plan,  Washington 
National  Insists  upon  50%  enrollment  of 
NJEA  members  in  each  school.  The 
Newark  teachers  feel  that  any  NJEA 
member  who  wishes  to  enroll  for  the 
insurance  should  be  able  to  do  so.  ’There 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  this 
was  the  understanding  in  the  Delegate 
Assembly  when  the  plan  was  approved. 
Mr.  Woods  of  the  Washington  National 
Instance  Company  pointed  out  that 
such  individual  enrollments  would  break 
down  the  rate  structure  upon  which  the 
insiu*ance  program  is  based.  He  pointed 
out  that  any  individual  teacher  is  able 
to  Join  through  medical  examination 
and  that  the  50%  requirement  applies 
only  during  the  open  period  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  insurance.  President 
Smith  referred  the  whole  problem  for 
study  to  the  NJEA  Insurance  Commit¬ 
tee. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:35  PJd. 

FREDERICK  L.  HIPP 

Executive  Secretary 
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(Continued  from  page  273) 
the  N.  J.  Association  of  School  Sec¬ 
retaries  this  year.  Plans  for  the  future 
include  a  special  workshop,  March 
26,  on  The  Educational  Secretary  in 
Tomorrow's  World. 

School  Social  Workers 

The  smallest  of  all  affiliated  groups 
is  the  N.  J.  Association  of  School  So¬ 
cial  Workers.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
newest.  The  members  work  in  many 
of  the  larger  districts  of  the  state,  pro¬ 
viding  a  special  service  in  working 
with  maladjusted  children. 

Science 

This  is  a  big  year  for  the  Science 
Teachers  Association.  At  the  main 
meeting  during  the  1955  NJEA  G)n- 
vention.  the  organization  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  50th  anniversary.  Besides 
planning  for  this  big  program  the 
group  also  helps  to  sponsor  the  New¬ 
ark  and  Rutgers  Science  Fairs.  In 
the  field  of  professional  improvement 
it  is  also  at  work  on  a  complete 
course  of  study  for  science  teaching. 
Secondary  School  Principals 

1955  is  a  big  year  for  another 
group,  the  N.  J,  Secondary  School 
Principals.  Not  only  is  it  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  ever;  but  this  year  it  was  the 
host  for  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  at  the 
convention  on  Feb.  19-23  in  Atlantic 
City.  Many  committees  of  principals 
have  been  active  this  year  exploring 
such  topics  as:  music,  student  coun¬ 
cils.  teacher  education  and  certifica- 
^on.  and  articulation  between  high 
school  and  college. 

Secondary  School  Teachers 

The  Secondary  School  Conference 
on  May  7  at  Rutgers  University,  for 
which  many  of  the  other  affiliated 
groups  have  planned  meetings,  is  the 
major  responsibility  of  the  N.  J.  Sec¬ 
ondary’  School  Teachers  Association. 
This  assembling  of  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  from  all  over  the  state  has  been 
a  major  educational  event  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  for  years.  Also,  a  tradition  with 
the  secondary  teachers  is  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  their  annual  yearbook. 

Social  Studies 

A  regular  participant  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  conference  and  the  NJEA 
Convention  is  the  N.  J.  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies.  This  spring’s  meet¬ 
ing  will  focus  on  Teaching  Controver¬ 
sial  Issues.  Their  own  magazine  is 
also  read  by  many  teachers  in  the 
state. 

Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development 

The  annual  Curriculum  Work  Con¬ 
ference  that  each  year  draws  so  many 
teachers  to  the  first  day  of  the  NJEA 
Convention  is  one  of  the  major  proj¬ 


ects  of  the  N.  J.  Association  for  S«. 
pervision  and  Curriculum  Develop, 
ment.  One  of  their  most  succestfal 
endeavors,  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
at  Rutgers  University,  has  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  for  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  in  developing  new  classrooa 
programs  and  techniques.  The  or¬ 
ganization  is  presently  moving  thh 
important  project  to  a  different  loca¬ 
tion.  Removal  of  the  temporary 
building  housing  the  lab  had  tempor¬ 
arily  interrupted  this  service;  how¬ 
ever  the  group  is  working  to  have  it 
reestablished,  with  hopes  for  eventu¬ 
ally  having  a  new  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  center  built  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Teacher  Velerans 

Naturally  of  major  interest  to  the 
N.  J.  Teach3r  Veterans  Associatiou 
is  the  new  Retirement  Proposals  be¬ 
ing  made.  The  group  has  done  much 
work  in  studying  the  new  plan  and 
generally  agrees  that  the  proposed 
plan  looks  very  promising.  The  group 
now  has  over  1000  members,  includ¬ 
ing  many  women  teachers  who  at  one 
time  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  or 
Nurses  Corps. 

Vocational  &  Arts 
The  N.  J.  Vocational  and  Arts  As¬ 
sociation  is  noted  for  its  very  attrac¬ 
tive  and  complete  magazine.  Eladi 
year  besides  its  own  Convention  at 
Asbury  Park  in  March,  the  group  also 
takes  part  in  the  Secondary  School 
Conference  and  the  NJEA  Conven¬ 
tion. 


Chapel  To  Be  Built 
at  Trenton  STC 

The  State  Board  of  Elducation  has 
approved  the  request  from  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Celebration  Committee,  Tren¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  College,  propos¬ 
ing  that  the  alumni  erect  a  small  in¬ 
ter-faith  chapel  on  the  campus.  This 
building  would  serve  as  a  place  of 
worship  to  be  used  by  the  various  (k- 
nominations  represented  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  as  well  as  a  place  for 
quiet  reflection  and  prayer.  The 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  voiced  their  commendation  of 
the  high  purpose  expressed  in  this 
action  by  the  alumni  group. 
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Congratulations  are  in  order  for 
the  recent  marriage  of  Dr.  Julis 
Weber,  State  Department  consultant 
in  Child  and  Youth  Study,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  N.  J.  Association  for  Su¬ 
pervision  and  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Dr.  Philip  Gordon,  Seton 
Hall  University  faculty  member,  and 
former  president  of  the  Department 
of  Music  of.  N.J.E,A.  '  . 
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gefional  Conferencee 
on  Education  Announced 

Three  regional  conferences  to  dis- 
^  aims  and  needs  of  present-day 
f^Jiication  will  be  held  during  March 
jod  April  as  part  of  the  President’s 
fhite  House  Conference  on  Education 
Program.  These  meetings  are  ex- 
|)(cted  to  clarify  the  problems  to  be 
liiscussed  at  the  state-wide  conference 
in  Trenton  during  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  the  national  meeting  at  the 
end  of  November  in  Washington,  D,C. 

The  dates  for  the  meetings  are  as 
follows: 

Sorthern — 

March  25  &  26 


Ctntnl —  I 

March  18 

Southern — 

April  1  &  2 

Headquarters  for  the  northern  re- 
sion  will  be  located  at  1060  Broad 
Street,  Newark.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  appointed  Dr.  Wil- 
Ham  S.  Twichell,  Essex  County  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools,  and  Dr.  John 
P.  Milligan.  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Education,  as  coordinators  for  this 
region,  which  includes  the  following 
counties:  Hudson.  Bergen.  Essex. 
Passaic,  and  Union. 

Headquarters  for  the  central  region 
will  be  at  the  County  Office  Building. 
New  Brunswick,  with  Mr.  Robert  R. 
Blunt,  Middlesex  County  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  and  Dr.  Sampson  G. 
Smith,  Somerset  County  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  as  regional  coordina¬ 
tors.  This  region  serves  Mercer,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Middlesex.  Morris,  Hunterdon. 
Somerset,  Sussex,  and  Warren  Coun¬ 
ties. 

Headquarters  for  the  southern  re- 
sion  will  be  established  at  Classboro 
State  Teachers  College,  with  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Robinson,  President  of 
Classboro  State  Teachers  College,  and 
Mr,  Willard  B.  Matthews,  Cape  May 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as 
regional  coordinators.  The  southern 
region  includes  Atlantic,  Burlington. 
Camden,  Cape  May,  Cumberland. 
Gloucester,  Salem,  and  Ocean  Coun¬ 
ties. 

In  each  region,  a  planning  com¬ 
mittee  similar  to  the  state  planning 
eommittee  has  been  appointed  to 
^rve  as  a  policy-making  body.  Re¬ 
gional  conferences  are  left  wide  lati¬ 
tude  in  deciding  the  kinds  of  work 
and  study  groups  which  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  reflect  citizens*  opinions  and 
suggestions  for  meeting  school  prob¬ 
lems  in  each  section  of  the  state.  • 


Pearl  Buck  to  Receive 
Newark  STC  Award 

Pearl  S.  Buck,  winner  of  the  Nobel 
and  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Literature  and 
internationally  famous  novelist,  will 
be  the  commencement  speaker  and  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  1955  Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  in  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Newark  State  Teachers 
College  commencement  on  June  9. 
Miss  Buck  is  also  well  known  for  her 
work  for  handicapped  children.  New¬ 
ark  STC  is  one  of  the  few  schools  in 
the  East  specializing  in  the  training 
of  teachers  in  this  field. 

Secondary  Department  Heads! 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Herge  will  be  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  meeting  of 
the  New  jersey  Secondary  Depart¬ 
ment  Heads  on  March  11.  Dr.  Herge, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Rutgers,  will  speak  on  “State  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Education  Gears  Itself 
for  Service.”  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Rutgers  University  Com¬ 
mons  at  6:00  P.M. 

"It’s  the  Principle  of  the  thing — {Educator 
Number  Fence)  that  counn" — adds,  sub¬ 
tracts,  multiplies,  divides  and  does  frac- 
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LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE.  INC. 

It  MAIN  STRUT  •  MANASQUAN,  N.  J. 


The  MeJern,  Dmttlett  Wey  V|  ■ '  IjiJ 

Of  BUekheerd  WHIirngt  Ul  ■■I 

No  mofc  me»y  chalk  diuc  on  your  hands  I  ImI 

or  cloches.  No  more  screechioR  or  crumb-  |l  l■l 

ling  chalk.  HANOGIENIC,  the  wonder-  ■  fll 

ful  new  invention  (or  teachers  makes  I  ||| 
blackboard  writing  a  pleasure  instead  of  ■  H 

a  chore.  H  I 

HAND-GIENIC  is  a  mechanical  pencil  A  I 

that  holds  any  standard  chalk  inst^  ll  tui 

lead.  Your  hands  never  couch  chalk  dur-  II  IP 

ing  use.  Fits  hand  comfortably,  lessens 
finger  fatigue.  Chalk  retracts  completely  r  f  tv 
for  carrying  in  pocket  or  handbag— ejects  yiikmU 
in  a  jiffy  for  use.  Beautifully  gold  1  T 
plated  —  This  is  the  "Natural”  gift  for  v — / 
a  fellow  teacher. 

ONE  TEAR  GUARANTU 
TRY  IT  AT  OUR  RISK!  Send  only 
$2.00.  HAND-GIENIC  will  be  rushed 
to  yoQ  postpaid.  If  not  delighted,  return 
within  10  days  for  full  refund  by  return 
mail.  All  orders  shipped  same  day. 

Liberal  discount  to  agents  gt  distributors. 

YOU  CAN  NOT  BUY  IT  AT  ANY  STORE 
NOR  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

HAND-GIENIC  SPECIALTIES  CO.  DnpL  16 

ID  WEST  4»th  ST.  NEW  YORE  !♦,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON 
TEAOIERS  AGENa 

Tegch  in  the  Beautiful  Pacific  Northwest 
where  opportunities  are  unlimited.  l*t  us 
send  you  particulars. 

3141  Arcade  Bldg.  Saartia  I,  Wash. 


Planning  Summer  Travel? 

You  can  get  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  it  in  care  of  the  Treasurers  listed  below. 


kTlMTIC  COUNH 
(lortact  $.  Slater 
Ssaior  Hifk  Sckosl 
Alloatif  City — 4-7011 

lAYONNE 
Jetspk  P.  Ntlssa 
0.  F.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
loyenne— FE  9-2121 

CAMDEN 
E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  itb  St. 
(omden-WO  4-S004 

CAFE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morian  Hewitt 
c/e  City  S«pt.  el  Sck. 
C.  M.  Ceartkease-S-i301 

CENTRAL  OERGEN 
Thereto  Von  Weterinj 
151  EutlM  Are. 
Hockentock — Di  3-7700 

CUMRERIAND  COUNTY 
Rolph  W.  Robinson 
R.D.  No.  S,  Ook  Rood 
Vinolond— 7-5934 

EAST  OERGEN 
Corl  0.  Strong 
401  DoorIos  St. 
Englewood  3-2310 

ESSEX  COUNTY 
Rickord  Cohill 
Rd.  of  Ed.  Adm.  Oldg. 
Oloomlleld— 2-7700 


GARFIELD-SOUTH  OERGEH 
Sck.  $,  Folitodo  Ave. 

Garfield  FR  7-1040 
HOROREN 
John  J.  Crosby 
Demorest  High  School 
Hoboken  HO  3-19M 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Miller 
100  Colnoibio  Ave. 

Jersey  City— JO  44024 
MERCER  COUNTY 
Oemord  Hogbes 
Homilten  Twg.  High  School 
Trenton  10 — 2-4107 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
Horold  D.  Shonnon 
S07  Rond  St. 

Asbory  Fork — 2-0430 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomos  A.  Allen 
High  School 
Morristown— 4-3500 
NEWARX* 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
Eost  Side  High  Sck. 
Newotk-MA  24325 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  M.  Wilnor 
Grammar  School 
Forth  Amboy— 4-3340 
FASSAIC  COUNTY 
Ckos.  D.  Ollhouse 
Room  302,  44  Homilten  St. 
Fotersea — SH  2-4042 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Norriet  M.  Hover 
9  Frospect  St. 

Seaiecvillo-0403S 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
NoroM  W.  Strooss 
115  Rensingten  Ave. 
Flolollold-4-5495 
TEANECR 

Mrs.  Mae  M.  Doackwortk 
Nigb  School 
Toonock-7-2402 
TRENTON 
John  Rosonthol 
424  Greonwoy  Avo. 

Trenton  EX  3-9431 
UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gudmonson 
14  Lincoln  Avo.  Eost 
Rotello  Forh-CH  5417S 
WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelma  Oorten 
R.F.O.  Hockettstown 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Fowell 
741  Elm  St. 

Arlington— RE  3-2430 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robortson 
West  Orange  High  School 
West  Orange— OR  4-2454 

*AII  except  *  ore  federal  credit 
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State  Group  to  Study 
Schoolhouse  Construction 


Commissioner  F.  M.  Raubinger  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  board  of 
education  members,  school  architects 
and  engineers,  superintendents,  and 
school  board  secretaries  to  review  the 
Guide  for  School  House  Planning. 
The  first  such  guide  was  developed  by 
a  similar  statewide  group  in  1950,  and 
was  adopted  officially  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  that  time.  In 
addition  to  mandatory  requirements 
for  school  building  construction,  usu¬ 
ally  referred  to  as  the  state  school 
building  code,  the  guide  contains  ad¬ 
ditional  recommendations  for  the 
health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  school 
children. 

“The  purpose  of  this  committee,” 
stated  Commissioner  Raubinger,  “is 
to  review  our  present  regulations  and 
recommendations,  and  to  prepare  a 
revised  guide  for  consideration  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  We  believe 
that  the  present  guide  has  acted  as  a 
desirable  safeguard  for  our  children, 
and  the  range  of  actual  school  build¬ 
ing  costs  in  New  Jersey  suggests  that 
it  has  not  been  restrictive  in  its  op¬ 
eration.  However,  we  hope  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  may  make  pos¬ 
sible  additional  economies,  consistent 
with  sound  educational  planning,  and 
may  suggest  further  improvements  in 
school  building  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.” 

The  committee  work  takes  on 
added  importance  in  view  of  Rau- 
binger’s  recent  statement  that  New 
Jersey  would  need  over  $500,000,000 
worth  of  new  school  buildings  by 
1960,  according  to  a  recent  survey 
of  local  school  board  building  pro¬ 
grams.  Current  expenditures  for 
school  buildings  are  at  the  rate  of 
$50,000,000  annuallv. 


The  members  of  the  committee  are 

as  follows: 

Chairman — Howard  D.  Morrison,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Hamilton  Town¬ 
ship. 

Secretary — Cleve  O.  Westby,  Director, 
School  Building  Services,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

John  W.  Brown,  Secretary  and  Business 
Manager,  Elizabeth. 

Martin  Bry-Nildsen,  President,  Board  of 
Education,  Washington  Borough. 

Lewis  F.  Gayner,  Board  of  Education, 
Salem,  and  Member,  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Alfred  Green,  Architect,  Camden. 

Ralph  E.  Hacker,  Architect,  New  Mil¬ 
ford. 

George  Hankinson,  Secretary,  Board  of 
Education,  Fair  Lawn. 

Willard  M.  Hedden,  President,  Board  of 
Education,  Dover. 

Henry  T.  Hollingsworth,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Bloomfield. 

Joseph  W.  Howe,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Burlington. 

Lawrence  C.  Licht,  Architect,  Engle¬ 
wood. 

A.  F.  Macrie,  Secretary,  Board  of  Educa- 
t’on,  Hammonton. 

Albert  E.  Micklewright,  Architect,  Tren¬ 
ton. 

Donald  Mitchell.  Director,  Division  of 
Field  Services  and  Research,  School 
of  Education,  Rutgers  University. 

Howard  Morris,  Jr.,  County  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  Salem  County. 

Thomas  E.  Robinson,  President,  State 
Teachers  College,  Glassboro. 

Sampson  G.  Smith,  Coxmty  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Somerset  County. 

J.  C.  Van  Nuys,  Architect,  Somerville. 

O'car  Vogelbach,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Jersey  C'ty. 

State  Department  of  Education  Con¬ 
sultants — Joseph  E.  Clayton,  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Edward  W.  Kilpatrick,  III,  Director, 
Business  Services. 

Kenneth  F.  WoodbiuTr,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner. 


N.J.>A.S.C.D.  Eighth  Annual 
Spring  Conference 

The  Eighth  Annual  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  New  Jersey  Unit  of  thr 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development  will  be  held  at 
Rutgers  Commons.  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick  on  Saturday,  April 
30,  1955  from  9:00  A.M.  to  4:00 
P.M. 

“Using  and  Developing  Human  Rr- 
sources  in  Our  Schools”  will  be  the 
theme  for  this  year’s  conference.  The 
program  will  include  a  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  developing  the  theme,  as  vreU 
as  small  group  meetings  to  give  con¬ 
ference  participants  an  opportunity 
to  further  explore  and  find  some  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  many  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Further  information  concerning 
registration  may  be  obtained  front 
your  Superintendent,  Presidents  of 
the  N.J.E.A.  Affiliated  Groups,  or  hr 
writing  to  Margaret  Dick,  12  Short 
Road.  Wayne  Township,  Paterson  2 
New  Jersey.  Dead-line  for  registra¬ 
tion  is  Friday  April  15,  1955. 

Dr.  Edmund  L.  Tink,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  in  Kearny  recently 
served  on  the  International  Organiu- 
tions  Employees  Loyalty  Board.  Tht 
group  toured  Western  Europe  for  tht 
State  Department  in  an  attempt  to 
guarantee  fair  loyalty  hearings  for 
United  States  Citizens  working  for 
International  agencies  in  this  area. 


On  board  Italian  Line’s  SS  ANDREA 
DORIA,  January  15th,  are  Mr.  and  Mn. 
George  O.  Smalley  of  Bound  Brook.  The 
Smalleys  left  for  an  extended  pleasure 
trip  through  Mediterranean  countrin. 
Cyprus,  Egypt,  the  Near  East  and  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  They  will  re¬ 
turn  home  on  May  9.  Mr.  Smalley  ii 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Boaril 
of  Education. 
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Rutgers  Prepares  to  Train 
School  Psychologists 

Rutgers  University  has  announced 
I  new  program  of  study  leading  to  a 
Doctor’s  Degree  for  School  Psycholo¬ 
gists.  The  course  of  study  is  designed 
to  prepare  psychologists  for  diagnos¬ 
tic,  remedial,  and  general  advisory 
work  in  the  schools. 

In  general,  the  program  of  study 
for  School  Psychologists  closely  par¬ 
allels  the  traditional  preparation  of 
Clinical  Psychologists,  and  will  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  instructional  facili¬ 
ties  offered  by  several  sections  of  the 
diversity  community.  To  insure  ex¬ 
plicit  recognition  of  the  importance 
f)f  adapting  clinical  techniques  and 
insights  to  the  problems  of  individual 
<hooI  children,  the  program  includes 
instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of 
rontemporary  education. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  plans  for 
training  School  Psychologists  should 
k  sent  to  Professor  J.  Richard  Wit- 
tenbom,  Rutgers  University,  165  Col¬ 
lege  Avenue,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey. 

Second  Greater  Newark 
Science  Fair  April  15-16 

Plans  for  the  contest  of  scientific 
projects  by  area  high  school  students 
to  be  held  April  15  and  16  at  Newark 
College  of  Engineering  show  an  early 
registration  of  160  exhibits  from  38 
schools,  twice  as  many  as  were  shown 
last  year,  with  54  schools  still  to  be 
heard  from. 

Students  from  Elssex.  Union,  and 
sections  of  Hudson,  Morris,  Passaic, 
and  Bergen  counties  will  display  their 
projects  at  the  college’s  Laboratory 
Building,  367  High  Street,  Newark, 
before  a  special  judging  committee  on 
Friday,  April  15,  The  fair,  including 
winning  displays,  will  be  open  to  the 
public  the  following  day. 

State  and  regional  winners  will 
compete  in  the  National  Science  Fair 
in  May  for  “wish  awards,”  scientific 
equipment  of  their  own  choice,  rang¬ 
ing  in  value  from  $50,00  to  $125.00. 
Winners  also  attain  recognition  which, 
contest  judges  say,  “often  leads  to 
fully-paid  scholarships  granted  by 
leading  colleges  and  universities.” 


Dr.  Emmett  Albert  Betts  has 

resigned  from  the  directorship  of  the 
Reading  Clinic  at  Temple  University 
which  he  established  in  1945.  He  is 
now  Director  of  the  Betts  Reading 
Clinic,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  vrill  continue  his  clinical,  consult¬ 
ing,  and  research  activities. 

MARCH.  I 


Health  can*t  wait! 

and  because  health  can^t  wait  .  .  . 

ABC  Health  Series 

Grade*  1-6  •  Brownell  •  Evan* 

presents  all  seven  vital  health  areas  at  each  grade  level! 


•  MENTAL  HEALTH 

•  SOCIAL  HEALTH 

•  PERSONAL  REGIMEN 

•  SAFETY 

•  PROFESSIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

•  PUBUC  HEALTH 

•  TEMPERANCE 

As  the  scries  progresses,  concepts  are  maintained  and  broadened.  The 
interesting  stories  in  each  book  of  the  scries  furnish  sound  motivation. 
They  were  written  by  professional  writers  for  children  —  writers 
who  know  children’s  interests,  who  know  what  stimulates  their 
curiosity  and  imagination.  Ease  of  reading  is  assured  by  strict  control 
of  all  readability  factors.  Teacher’s  Guides 

American  Book  Company 

55  FIFTH  AVENUE  -NEW  YORK  3,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIALIZED  STUDENT 
AND  TEACHER 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Write  for  descriptive  information 
on: 

*  Sl.OO  Student  Accident  “All- 
Risk”  Plan 

*  Secondary  School  Interscho¬ 
lastic  Athletic  Injury  Insur¬ 
ance 

*  Summer  Playground  Protec¬ 
tion  including  organized  teams 

*  Boy  &  Girl  Scout  All  Activities 
$1.00  Plan 

*  Low  Cost  Youth  Group  Organ¬ 
ization  Plans 

*  Teachers  Liability 

*  Personal  and  Property  Insur¬ 
ance 

Professional  counsel  on  insurance  prob¬ 
lems  available  at  no  obligation 

C.W.  BOLLINGER  co. 

17  William  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Telephone:  Mitchell  3*2020 


Your  Own  State  Map 


Map  J 1 29rp— New  Jersey 
Physical-Political  coloring 
Size  44"  X  58"  —  Scale  1:250.000 

Three  large  inset  maps  show 
significant  geographical  features. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

Maps — Globes— —Charts — Atlases 

5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 

Represented  in  New  Jersey  by 

THE  STANLEY  BOWMAR  CO. 

12  Cl.valand  St.,  Valhalla,  Naw  York 

and  W.  E.  PERRY 

41  N.  Fullarton  Av.,  Montclair,  Now  Jorsay 


Two  Conferences  for 
Mathematics  Teachers 

Two  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers 
of  New  Jersey  will  be  held  this  month. 

The  first,  on  March  5  at  Rutgers 
University’s  Newark  College,  will  cen¬ 
ter  on  the  psychology  of  teaching 
mathematics.  The  meeting  starting  at 
10:00  A.M.  will  feature  four  separate 
panels: — 

1.  The  Psychology  of  Manipulative 
Materials  in  Learning  Primary  Arith¬ 
metic,  John  W.  Dickey,  Newark  State 
Teachers  College. 

2.  Some  Psychological  Implications 
in  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Reeve,  formerly  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia. 

3.  Psychological  Factors  in  the 
Teaching  of  Junior  H.  S.  Mathematics. 
Max  Sobel.  Robert  Treat  Junior  H.  S., 
Newark. 

4.  Psychological  Factors  in  the 
Teaching  of  Geometry,  Helen  M.  Leit- 
ner,  Scotch  Plains  H.  S.,  Scotch  Plains. 

The  General  Meeting  will  feature 
William  D.  Reeve  on  The  Problem  of 
Varying  Abilities  .Among  Pupils  in 
the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  second  meet¬ 
ing  on  Modern  Practices  in  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Mathematics.  This  meeting  on 
March  19  will  also  begin  at  10:00 
A.M.  Featured  on  the  program  for 
their  respective  areas  are: 

Primary — Dr.  Charlotte  Junge 

Intermediate — Dr.  John  R.  Clark 

Junior  H.  S. — Dr.  Foster  Gross- 
nickle — A  Demonstration  Lesson  in 
Percentage. 

Senior  H.  S. — Amelia  Richardson 

The  Luncheon  at  1:00  P.M.  will 
have  Dr.  John  R.  Clark,  author  of 
Growth  in  Arithmetic,  as  speaker. 
Luncheon  reservations  of  $1.75  must 
be  made  in  advance  with  Claire 
Lockey,  State  Teachers  College,  Glas.s- 
boro. 


Classroom  Teachers  Plan 
National  Conference 

The  1955  National  Conference  of 
the  NEA  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  will  be  held  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity.  Indiana.  The  conference  is 
scheduled  for  July  10-22  with  the 
theme.  Faith  in  Education — Horizons 
Unlimited.  An  interesting  variation 
from  the  program  of  previous  years 
has  been  planned.  Three  or  four  full- 
day  clinics  on  educational  areas  of 
interest  to  teachers  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  These  clinics  will  include 
special  lectures,  discussion  groups, 
and  field  trips  conducted  by  special¬ 
ists  on  the  Purdue  staff. 


Joseph  DiGanffi  (left),  a  teacher  h 
Bloomfield,  recelviiic  the  confratalatlam 
of  John  Boiler  of  Hawthorne  as  he  task 
over  the  latter’s  position  as  president  if 
the  Paterson  STC  Alumni  Associatiaa 


J.  Harvey  Shue  Named 
Gloucester  Co.  Supt. 

At  its  regular  meeting  on  Februar) 
4,  1955,  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  approved  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  F.  M. 
Raubinger,  of  the  appointment  of 
J.  Harvey  Shue,  Sujjerintendent  of 
Schools  in  Livingston,  as  County  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Gloucester  County 
schools,  effective  May  1,  1955.  Mr. 
Shue  will  succeed  J.  Harvey  Rodgers, 
deceased,  who  had  served  in  the  Glou¬ 
cester  County  post  since  June  5,  1933. 


State  To  Make 

Higher  Education  Survey 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
authorized  Commissioner  F.  M.  Rau¬ 
binger  to  develop  plans  for  a  survey 
of  facilities  for  higher  education  ia 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  action 
was  prompted  by  preliminary  surveys 
completed  by  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  which  revealed  that  the  ins- 
pact  of  increased  enrollments,  now 
felt  in  the  elementary  grades  and 
soon  to  appear  in  the  secondary 
schools,  will  within  a  short  tinse 
create  serious  problems  for  all  New 
Jersey  colleges. 

The  Commissioner  called  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Board  the  future  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  New  Jersey 
high  school  graduates  who  will  be 
attempting  to  gain  admission  to  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  within  a  few 
years.  On  a  national  basis,  assuming 
that  no  higher  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  go  on  to  college  in 
the  future  than  do  so  presently,  the 
number  of  those  who  will  be  enrolled 
in  colleges  will  increase  by  more  than 
400,000  between  now  and  1960  and 
will  increase  by  almost  2,000,000  by 
1970.  .  , 
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5eeond  U.N.  Conference 
phmned  for  April 

The  second  state-wide  Conference 
the  United  Nations  will  be  held 
oa  Friday,  April  15,  at  the  War  Mem- 
gfial  Building  in  Trenton.  This  meet- 
sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
Bnnch  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations  in  cooperation 
#ith  more  than  30  other  state  organ- 
iiations,  will  celebrate  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  U.N. 

Important  speakers  at  morning, 
iftemoon.  and  evening  sessions,  will 
ctrry  out  the  theme  “Ten  Years  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  major  speakers 
include  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner, 
5enator  H.  Alexander  Smith,  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Sec- 
rrtary  of  State  David  McKendree 
Key,  Dr.  Robert  W.  vanWagenen,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cohen,  as  well  as  other 
persons  from  the  delegations,  agencies, 
and  observers  at  the  U.N. 

Special  provisions  are  being  made 
for  student  groups.  Additional  in¬ 
formation  and  reservations  may  be 
made  by  writing  to  the  AAUN,  New 
jersey  Branch,  501  Bloomfield  Ave., 
Montclair. 


School  Secretaries 
To  Hold  Workshop 

The  New  Jersey  Association  of 
School  Secretaries  will  hold  its  third 
annual  Workshop  on  Saturday, 
March  26th,  in  the  Hotel  Hildebrecht 
in  Trenton.  The  program  will  begin 
at  9:30  A.M.  with  registration  and 
a  coffee  hour.  Beginning  at  10:15 
two  group  discussions  will  be  con¬ 
ducted — one  on  “Professional  Stand¬ 
ards  for  School  Secretaries”  and  the 
other  “A  Salary  Clinic”.  The  groups 
will  be  repeated  a  second  time  during 
the  morning  enabling  each  person 
present  to  participate  in  both  groups. 

The  luncheon  speaker  will  be  Mrs. 
Louise  Henderson  Nelson,  Supervisor 
of  Secretaries  for  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education.  Mrs.  Nebon  is 
President  Emeritus  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Secre¬ 
taries.  Her  topic  will  be  ‘The  New 
Look”. 

Miss  Dorothy  Woodward  of  Mont¬ 
clair,  vice-president  and  program 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Secretaries,  is  in  charge 
of  the  program. 

A  welcome  to  attend  the  Work¬ 
shop  b  cordially  extended  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  secretaries. 


Focus  on  Children  u  the  theme 
of  the  1955  Study  Conference  of  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  April  11-15. 


Successful  in  the  Classroom . . .  i 


The  GOOD  ENGLISH  SERIES  c«.d«  i-s 


Shane  —  Ferris — Keener 


The  GOOD  ENGLISH  SERIES  is  sueceenful 

in  the  classroom  because  it  contains: 


A  flexible  program  which  can  be  adapted  to 
children's  interests  and  needs. 


Short  self-contained  learning  situations. 


•  A  pupil's  handbook  for  ready  reference  in 
each  text. 


Exercises  and  activities  based  on  children's 
experiences  and  interests. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BROCHURE 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS  . 


IVBK  POHBST,  ILLINOIS 


SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY  PALO  ALTO,  CALI  F.  ATLANTA  3,GA.  DALLAS  1, TEXAS 


iimJiid&mA&mlht 


Homelands 


Tht  Homelaids  Series 


Thurston  and  Hankins 


HOMELANDS  OF  THE  WORLD 
HOMELANDS  OF  THE  AMERICAS 
HOMEUNDS  BEYOND  THE  SEAS 


far  grades  4,  5,  A 


Bevoiid  Seas 


'CLASSROOM  -  TESTED! 


These  new  social  geographies,  lavishly  illustrated  in  color, 
including  kodachrome,  present  a  truly  modern  approach  to  the  study 
of  today's  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  people  and  how  they  live. 
By  translating  basic  geographical  facts  into  meaningful  social  concepts, 
these  brilliant  new  texts  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  living  in  our 
modern  world.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  finest  geographies  — 
THESE  ARE  YOUR  BOOKS! 


IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC 


Home  Office.  Iroquois  Building,  Syracuse  2,  New  York 
AJ*  w  YofU  36  Chtcciqo  2?  Atlanta  3  Dnila 


I 
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ANNOUNCING  THE 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 


Teoch«n,  school  principols  and  superin* 
tendents  ore  offered  o  wide  selection  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in 
the  Summer  Sessions  for  1955.  Whether 
you  require  training  for  certification  or  ore 
o  candidate  for  o  degree,  courses  ore 
ideally  suited  to  your  needs. 

Pre*Sessiee 

Sessiora  June  6  to  June  24 
Iteguler  Session 
Setsiom  June  27  to  August  5 

Pest-Session 

Sets  ions  August  8  to  August  26 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Writ*  for  tho  Tofflpio  Unhrortity  EwUoHn  which 
lifts  th«  coursM  to  bo  offorod  during  tho  1955 
Summor  Sotsiom.  Addrosst  Offko  of  tho  Rogistrarg 
brood  St.  ond  Montgomory  Avo.,  fhSo.  27,  Po. 


24  Pogo  Booklot  ^  ^ 

14  lUustrotions 

o  Sconoo  from  tho  hooutiful  coTomo  of  Luroy. 
O  Shonondooh  VoUoy.  o  Skylino  DriTO. 
o  Shonondooh  Notionol  Pork. 

O  Seonic  ond  Historic  Virginio. 

Writo  for  copios  of  this  ottroctivo  booklot — 
ono  for  yeuriolf  and  ooch  of  your  studonti. 
16MM  sound  motion  picturot  ond  35MM  tiidot 
ovoiloblo  to  schools  on  o  froo-loon  bosise  All 
in  noturol  colors. 

Visit  world*! omotts  Luroy  CoTor&o  this  yoor. 

LURAY  CAVERNS 

lex  319-  NR  Luroy,  Vo. 


Europe  Summer  1955 

Leave  June  24  *  Return  Sept.  3 
71  days  —  7  countries 

6  days  in  Holland 
10  days  in  Austria 

Special  Sailing  for  Students 
and  Younger  Teachers 


Health  and  Physical  Ed 
Teachers  Take  a  Strong 
Stand  on  Current  Issues 

The  New  Jersey  Association  for 
Health  and  Physical  Education  is  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  future  of  physical 
education  in  the  schools,  and  recently 
adopted  a  strong  series  of  restilutions 
regarding  the  place  of  that  subject, 
the  newl  for  and  preparation  ol 
physical  education  teachers,  and  urg 
ing  administrative  planning  for 
projjcr  space  and  equipment. 

The  Association  is  especially  con 
cerned  lest  the  State  Teachers  College 
reduce  the  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  requirements,  and  asks,  instead, 
lhat  these  be  increased.  It  urges  an 
adequate  program  of  carefully 
planned  and  selected  physical  educa¬ 
tion  activities  for  elementary  school 
children  with  certified  physical  edu 
cation  teachers  conducting  the  pro 
gram;  and  backs  courses  in  driver 
training  and  education  in  the  school 
curriculum,  taught  by  qualified 
teachers. 

The  physical  education  leacheis 
urge  greater  emphasis  on  active  rather 
than  passive  leisure  time  recreation: 
offer  .Association  help  in  the  planning 
of  the  physical  education  facilities  in 
new  and  expanded  school  buildings: 
and  support  the  use  of  school  insur 
ance  to  protect  students  against  injury. 

They  plan  the  development  of  re¬ 
cruitment  materials,  such  as  posters, 
fliers,  and  documentary  films,  to  stimu¬ 
late  in  young  people  an  interest  in 
teaching  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion. 

W.  S.  Berger  has  just  completed 
his  thirtieth  year  in  the  teacher 
agency  business.  He  is  presently  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Great  American  Teachers 
Agency  in  Allentown.  Pa. 


Town*hip 


Supervising 

Prinripai 


m 


Communities  do  honor  educaioiy 
when  they  make  a  name  and  a  place h 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  ne« 
twelve  room  elementary  school  p 
Rockaway  Township  has  been  nafflai 
The  Dennis  B.  O'Brien  School.  Mr. 
O’Brien,  who  served  as  supervu^ 
principal  in  Rockaway  Township  for 
36  years  from  1906  to  1942.  was  if. 
live  in  the  civic  and  sports  life  «{ 
Dover  where  he  made  his  honje  until 
his  death  in  August,  1954. 

New  Jerseyans  Elected 
To  National  ASCD  Offices 

Uecenl  Elections  for  National  A« 
sociation  for  Sujjervision  and  Curri¬ 
culum  Development  offices  brou^t 
Gordon  Mackenzie  to  the  presidency. 
Julia  Weber  Gordon  was  elected 
Member-at-Large  to  the  Hoard  of  Di 
rectors.  Betty  Huntington  continue 
for  another  year  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  as  do  Carl  Salsbury  and  Man 
Fiirgiison  as  Slate  Represeiitalixes. 

an  ore  kid  lo  .  ,  . 

Dwight  Morrow  High  School  for 
the  very  attractive  curriculum  book¬ 
let  it  has  just  printed.  Filled  whh 
many  pictures  showing  the  school  tl 
work,  the  book  is  designated  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  description  of  the 
program  of  study  offered  at  the 
school.  The  description  of  each  course 
should  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to 
students  and  advisers  in  planning  in¬ 
dividual  schedules. 


BEATRICE  BARKER 

EuT9fe0n  T rmvel 

^rgsuizer  mud  direcimr  since  J9JJ 

Seat*  Tcachon  College 
Trenton,  N.  |. 


CANADIAN  NATURE 

Aaivities  for  Conservatioa  and  Natural 
Science  for  ten  months.  New  seaion  tor 
Juniors.  Full  colour  plates;  photographs, 
articles  and  stories. 

I  year  subscription — $2.00 
DikouxC  for  larger  quastUr 

AUDUBON  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA 
181  Jervis  Street  Toronto  2,  Canada 


Standing:  Frederick  Union  Couiitv  Banquet  Honors  Legislators 

!.»  Hipp,  NJEA  exec- _  _  '  _  _  ® _ 

utivc  secretary;  Ae- 
semblyman  Carlyle 
Crane ;  Congressman 
Harrison  Williams; 

State  .Senator  Ken¬ 
neth  Hand;  and 
I  Ralph  Kehs,  NJEA 
legislative  chairman. 

Seated:  I,eonora  E. 

Feuchter,  president, 

I  Union  County  Con¬ 
ference  of  Teacher’e 
.\ssociation8 ;  .\ssem- 
hly  Speaker,  Clifford 
Thomas ;  and  As* 
semhlywoman,  Flor¬ 
ence  Dwyer. 
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Spring  Latin  Conference 
Sehed  tiled  for  Montclair 

Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
fill  be  the  gathering  place  for  t^e 
Latin  teachers  of  the  state  when  the 
Mid-Winter  Conference  of  the  New 
Classical  Association  takes 
place  on  Saturday,  March  12.  High¬ 
light  of  the  meeting  will  be  a  special 
panel  discussion  on  Latin  in  the  Cur- 
rjgulum  Today.  Representing  their 
respective  points  of  view  will  be:  Ad- 
ministration — Dr.  William  H.  War¬ 
ner,  Director  of  Secondary  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education;  Pub- 
lic  ScAoo/a— ^Elizabeth  Keiser,  chair¬ 
man  Foreign  Language  Department 
Elizabeth  Public  Schools;  Private 
Schools — Headmaster  Peter  Messer, 
Valley  School,  Ligonier,  Pa.;  College 
—Sister  Mary  Raymond,  Latin  De¬ 
partment  Head,  Caldwell  College; 
and  Laymen — Dr.  Goodwin  Beach, 
Business  Executive,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mr.  Maurice  Friedman,  acting  head 
Language  Department,  South  Side 
HS.,  Newark  will  serve  as  moderator 
and  Dr.  Shirley  Smith,  Professor  of 
Latin,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
will  be  the  summarizer.  The  after¬ 
noon  program  will  feature  Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thy  B.  Thompson,  who  will  speak  on 
The  Film  Program  of  the  Archaeolog¬ 
ical  Institute.  C.  Eileen  Donoghue  is 
the  president  of  the  association. 


The  Toms  Rhrcr  achools  an  imad  to 
sajr  that  they  have  recently  acquired 
the  first  73-paaseBcer  sehool  bus  in  New 
Jersey.  Its  eapaelty  is  25%  freater  than 
most  other  bases  In  the  state.  It  ahoold 
considerably  cot  overhead  transportation 
costs. 


New  Vice  Principals 
Named  in  Paterson 
With  the  start  of  the  new  term  on 
Feb.  1,  Paterson  found  new  vice- 
principals  in  nine  of  its  elementary 
schools.  The  positions  were  created 
as  part  of  a  plan  to  improve  supervi¬ 
sion  in  the  school  system.  The  new 
administrators  are:  Faythe  E.  Stem. 
Mrs.  Elsther  M.  Keppler,  Mrs.  Hazel 
B.  Farrell,  Ida  Spetgang,  Lorretta 
Lawler,  Mrs.  Philomena  B.  Donnelly, 
Thomas  D.  Evangelista,  Kathryn  P. 
Mahoney,  and  John  S.  West. 


Elizabeth  Educator 
To  Be  Contest  Judge 

J.  Ely  Van  Hart,  Assistant  Director 
of  Personnel  and  Special  Education 
for  Elizabeth  is  one  of  four  edu¬ 
cators  named  as  judges  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Photographic 
Awards.  Mr.  Van  Hart,  previously 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Art  of  the 
Elizabeth  Schools,  is  a  former  Vice- 
president  of  the  American  Industrial 
Arts  Association. 

This  year’s  contest  for  high  school 
students  offers  a  total  of  $5,000  in 
prize  money.  Students  have  until 
March  31  to  get  entries  to  the  Awards 
oSce.  They  may  submit  any  number 
of  pictures  as  long  as  they  have  taken 
them  themselves  since  April  15,  1954. 
Processing  can  have  b^n  done  by 
someone  else,  but  pictures  entered 
previously  in  any  national  contest 
are  not  eligible. 

Information  about  the  contest  (in¬ 
cluding  helpful  fact  sheets)  as  well  as 
details  about  the  traveling  salon  of 
winning  pictures  (available  to  schools 
without  charge)  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  National  High  School 
Photographic  Awards.  343  State 
Street,  Rochester  4,  New  York. 


Ctnuiattd  attd  HtcommtHtiad  fon 

ELEMENTARY  and  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 


W*  lant  this  film  for  a  poried  to  tho 
Bureau  of  Visual  Education  of  a  loading 
Amorkan  univorsity.  Thoro  it  was  ovaL 
uotod  by  a  panel  soloctod  by  tho 
Director  composed  of  instructors  in  the 
relevant  subiect  field,  public  school 
teachers  and  persons  engaged  in  aduh 
education.  The  following  description  is 
based  on  their  evaluation  and  comments. 

TOMORROW  IS  THEIRS"  is  a  61m 
made  in  Malaya  to  show,  how  the  young 
people  of  the  many  races  which  m^e  up 
the  population  of  Mayala  have  become 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  members  of  club 
organizations,  etc,  and  engage  in  the 
I  same  kind  of  leisure  activities  as  western 
;  boys  and  girls.  The  evaluators  have  said 
I  that  a  film  of  this  type  has  a  very  definite 
I  place  in  the  social  studies  of  U.S.  ele¬ 
ment^  and  hi^  schook  to  illustrate  the 
growing  similarities  of  interests  and  activ¬ 


ities  of  young  people  throughout  the 
world.  In  their  opinion,  it  is  very  adapt¬ 
able  for  a  study  of  people  of  other  lands 
and  they  point  out  that  it  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  western  ideas  are  being  readily 
adopted  in  eastern  lands.  The  film  is  also 
considered  to  be  particularly  suitable  for 
adult  groups  interested  in  international 
relations. 

The  film  includes  many  scenes  of  train¬ 
ing  schools  and  various  types  of  clubs 
where  are  developed  the  attitudes  that 
will  make  the  young  people  of  Malaya 
good  citizens  aware  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Carefully  trained  for  life,  it  is  they 
who  will  not  only  provide  Midaya  with 
her  best  defense  agaiiM  Communism 
but  also  make  her  great  and 
prosperous. 


"TOMORROW  IS 
2  Raob 
Rant  $2.50 


THEIRS" 
16  Minutoa 


Sab  $55.00 
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ENCYCLOP/JDIA 
BRITANNICA  FILMS 

11^0  A*?  W  Tfttf  !' 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

PrincipeU,  PS.  #8,  Jersey  City 

EQUIPBIENT 

Filmstrip  Projectors:  Automatic  Projec¬ 
tion  Corporation,  29  West  35th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

A  new  group  of  filmstrip,  slide  and 
sound  filmstrip  projectors  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  above  concern.  Write 
for  full  information. 

FILMS 

Speech:  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18 
East  41st  Street,  New  York  17. 

A  new  series  of  films  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  public  speaking  for 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  community 
groups.  The  films  cover  all  phases 
including  “Conducting  a  Meeting”, 
“Platform  Posture”,  “Stage  Fright” 
and  other  similar  topics.  They  may¬ 
be  purchased  or  rented. 

Wings  Over  The  World:  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  135  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17. 

A  fine  series  of  travel  films  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  obtainable  at  small 
cost  from  various  sources.  Write  for 
full  information. 

Disctusion  Films:  Center  for  Miuk  com¬ 
munication,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1125  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York  25. 

Several  new  discussion  films  on 
“Human  Rights”,  “Rumor”  and 
“Home  Homicide”  are  available.  They 
are  excellent  for  discussion  groups  of 
upper-grade  students  as  well  as  adults. 
A  new  technique  is  used  with  these 
films  to  present  the  problem  and  to 
encourage  independent  thinking  on 
the  subject. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Life  In  Ancient  Times:  Young  America 
Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street,  New 
York  17. 

Six  full  color  filmstrips  in  which 
the  life  and  culture  of  ancient  times 
are  recreated  in  faithful  original  il¬ 
lustrations.  Each  is  told  in  story  form 
through  the  eyes  of  a  boy  or  girl  of 
the  period.  Suitable  for  the  Middle 
Grades  and  Junior  High  Social 
Studies  Classes.  The  individual  film¬ 
strips  cover  life  in  “New  Stone  Age”, 
“.Ancient  Greece”,  “Ancient  Egypt”, 
“Ancient  Rome”,  “A  Medieval  Cas¬ 
tle”,  and  “A  Meilieval  Village”.  The 
set  sells  for  $33. 


South  America — A  Regional  Stogy;  ^ 
Gate  House,  Inc.,  2716  Forty-llrat  Aul, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

A  new  series  of  filmstrips  in  colot 
covering  the  historical  and  geograpi^ 
background  of  our  South  America 
neighbors.  An  excellent  series  to  i 
better  understanding  of  these  coa- 
tries.  The  people,  industries  and  prod¬ 
ucts  are  all  included  in  this  study. 
The  complete  set  of  9  filmstrips  coa 
$25.00. 

Music  Classics:  The  Jim  Handy  Orgsig. 
zatlon,  2821  East  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit  11,  Michigan. 

A  sequel  to  the  award  winning  mu¬ 
sic  stories  of  six  outstanding  musical 
compositions  visualizing  the  back¬ 
ground  story  in  full  color.  The  seria 
covers.  “Sleeping  Beauty”.  “William 
Tell”,  “Midsummer  Nights  Dream’’. 
“Swan  Lake”,  “Bartered  Bride”  and 
“Scherazade”.  Each  filmstrip  selli 
for  $4.75  or  the  series  of  six  for  $27. 

PUBUCATIONS 

American  Railroads:  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Sin. 
clalr.  Association  of  American  Ran. 
roads.  Transportation  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 

Write  for  complete  information  of 
filmstrips,  films  and  booklets  per¬ 
taining  to  railroads  in  the  United 
States. 

Tape  Recorders:  Audio  Devices,  laa, 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  R, 
N.  Y. 

For  those  interested  in  tape  record¬ 
ers  the  new  1954-55  Tape  Recorder 
Directory  should  he  extremely  valu¬ 
able.  Most  of  the  leading  tape  re 
corders  are  listed  together  with  all 
characteristics  of  each.  Write  for  i 
free  copy. 

RECORDS 

Man’s  Right  To  Knowledge:  C^ter  lor 
Mass  Communication  of  Columbia 
University  Press,  1125  Amsterdaa 
Ave.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

Four  half-hour  documentary  dramai 
on  “Man’s  Right  to  Knowledge”  baaed 
on  Socrates’  Trial,  Gallileo,  EHijak 
Lovejoy  and  Gandhi.  The  set  inclndea 
historical  background  notes  for  dia- 
cussion  purposes.  The  set  of  4 — If 
LP  records  in  an  album  lists  for 
$15.00. 

TAPE  RECORDINGS 
LivlBg  Language  Library:  Livliig  Lan¬ 
guage  LS>rary,  806  East  Seventh 
Street,  Saint  Paul  6,  Mlxmeeota. 

A  new  series  of  conversational  lan¬ 
guage  tapes  in  Latin,  French,  Germaa. 
and  Spanish  which  brings  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  these  languages  interesting 
and  instructive  material  that  is  alive 
and  up  to  date.  Should  prove  very 
helpful  and  valuable  to  all  language 
teachers.  A  teachers  manual  is  in¬ 
cluded  with  each  tape. 


*  Hollywood’s  favorite 
(Rf  1  adjectives  are  seldom 

■  Ow*"  I  us^  to  describe  claas- 

■  \  ^hna  but  they  cer- 

■  I  tainly  fit  these  six  new 

■  J  E  B  Films!  Superb,  ^ 

™  est,  musi-5ee— ail  of  these 

come  to  mind  as  we  review  the  combined  ef¬ 
forts  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  nature 
cameramen  and  eminent  authorities  in  the 
fields  of  physical  science,  geography  and  the 
social  studies,  judge  for  yourself  by  seeing  and 
using  any  and  all  of  the^  new  titles: 
“REPTILES’*(color  I ;  Karl  Patterson  Schmidt, 
chief  curator  of  soology  at  Chicago’s  Natural 
History  Museum  guided  this  broadly-useful 
general  science  film  which  introduces  the  five 
orders  of  reptiles  remaining  on  earth.  The 
noted  nature  photographer,  William  A.  Ander¬ 
son,  filmed  living  sequences  of  lizards,  turtles, 
tuataras,  crocodillians  and  serpents  in  their 
habitat  all  over  the  U.  S. 

“LIFE  IN  THE  FOREST’  (color) :  Here,  An- 
derson's  camera  artistry  vividly  shoivs  how 
forests,  like  cities,  are  constantly  changing  and 
densely  populated.  The  probing  telephoto  lens 
reveals  how  even  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree  teems 
with  life.  What  is  food  for  one  denizen  may  be 
a  threat  to  another,  but  all  depend  on  plant 
life  for  food  and  shelter. 

“ANIMALS  IN  SPRING”  (color):  Fourth  in 
the  distinguished  series  of  films  on  animal  life 
during  the  different  seasons  —  superbly  pho¬ 
tographed  by  the  noted  Lynwood  Chace.  A 
delightful  spring  excursion  into  the  natural 
environs  of  bluebirds,  ducks,  insects,  frogs, 
turtles,  foxes,  skunks,  woodchucks,  and  others. 
“A  BALANCED  AQUARIUM"  (color): 
Filmed  in  cooperation  with  Walter  Chute, 
Ph.D.,  director  of  Chicago’s 
world-famed  Shedd  Aquarium.  -JT 
We  see  two  youngsters  going 
through  the  steps  of  setting  up 
a  home  aquarium.  Beautiful 
close-up  color  photography  of 
fish  —  an  exciting  motion  picture  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  teaching  tool  for  middle  grades. 
“READING  MAPS"  (color)  -.  The  noted  geog¬ 
rapher,  Clarence  W.  Sorenson,  collaborated  in 
this  introduction  to  the  subject  for  primary 
grades.  It  explains  the  sign  language  of  maps, 
shows  how  physical  features  of  an  area  are 
translated  into  map  symbols;  describes  use  of 
scales,  directions,  legends  and  titles  in  map- 
making  and  reading.  Watch  for  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  aerial  mosaic  secured  with  U.  S.  Navy 
cooperation. 

“THE  HUNTER  AND  THE  FOREST’  (A 
Story  Without  Words):  Sweden’s  honored 
filmaker,  Arne  Sucksdorff  has  created  this 
remarkable  film  which  tells  its  story  entirely 
through  pictures,  natural  sounds  and  an  origi¬ 
nal  music  score.  This  imaginative  film  will  pro¬ 
vide  exciting  stimulus  to  creative  writing  in 
the  elementary  grades;  has  truly  universal 
audience  appeal.  Paul  Witty,  reading  author¬ 
ity,  is  the  collaborator. 

ESP’s  versatile  production  units  are  literally 
spanning  the  world,  and  even  solar  space  — 
filming  many  other  forthcoming  EBF  class¬ 
room  classics.  Watch  for  news  of  “Shake¬ 
speare"  ( filmed  at  Stralford-Upon-Avonl“John 
Smith"  and  “The  Pilgrims"  (all  produced  by 
our  own  John  Barttesf  now  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  in  England.  Others  in  the  making  in¬ 
clude:  “Gandhi,"  “Children  of  Germany." 
“Ocean  Voyage"  and  “Energy  from  the  Sun." 

Joseph  L.  Novello 
1304  North  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


ENCYCLOP/EI 


NJEA  obtains  more  copies  of 
Sdiool  Board*  in  Action 

Demand  for  the  film,  School  Boards 
in  Action,  by  local  associations,  school 
lioards,  and  other  organizations  has 
gude  it  necessary  for  NJEIA  to  pur- 
cliase  two  more  prints  of  the  film. 
The  additional  prints,  along  with  all 
other  NJEIA  fil^,  vrill  be  available 
through  the  N.  J.  State  Museum  film 
Kbrary. 

Particularly  timely  at  this  time, 
(he  film  describes  in  detail  how  a 
icliool  board  operates  and  discusses 
its  aims,  its  problems,  and  some  ways 
that  it  solves  them.  The  locale  of  the 
film  is  the  fictional  city  of  Welford, 
typical  in  many  respects  of  cities  and 
towns  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
newer  is  witness  to  several  school 
hoard  meetings  there,  at  which  such 
questions  as  the  selection  of  textbooks, 
the  determination  of  teachers'  salaries, 
the  choosing  of  new  school  board 
members,  and  the  problem  of  raising 
finances  for  school  improvements,  are 
discussed  and  solved. 


Audio-Visual  Materials 
For  Teacher  Education 
Instructors  of  both  in-service  and 
pre-service  education  courses  as  well 
as  FTA  and  guidance  advisors  will  be 
interested  in  the  new  book  prepared 
by  the  Audio-Visual  Bureau  of  the 
N.  J.  State  Department  of  Elducation. 
The  Bibliography  of  Audio-Visual  Ma- 
lerials  for  Teacher  Education  provides 
a  very  comivehensive  listing  of  Motion 
Pictures,  Film-strips,  Tape- recordings, 
and  Slides.  It  should  prove  to  be  an 
excellent  aid  for  any  program  of  pro¬ 
fessional  growth,  teacher  training  or 
teacher  recruitment.  Many  of  the  films 
listed  are  available  through  the  State 
Museum  Film  lending  service. 


Public  Relations  Leads  for  the 
Elementary  School  Principal  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  news¬ 
letters  issued  by  the  National  School 
Public  Relations  Association.  Ele¬ 
mentary  principals  will  find  in  it 
many  valuAhle  dps  and  techniques  for 
building  good  school-community  rela¬ 
tions.  The  service  is  available  from 
NSPRA  for  $1.00  a  year. 

/Veil!  Film*  at 
State  Museum  ,  .  . 

Fifht  For  Freedom — 17  min.  film — 
Produced  by  the  Crusade  for  Free¬ 
dom,  this  film  describes  the  operation 
of  that  organization’s  Radio  Free 
Europe  program. 


Exhibit  from  NEA  Convention 
Now  Installed  at  NYU 

The  modem,  self-contained  class¬ 
room  unit,  designed  for  maximum 
use  of  audio-visual  materials  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Department  of  Audio- 
Visual  instmedon  of  the  Nadonal 
Education  Associadon  at  the  NEA’s 
82nd  annual  convendon  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  permanently  installed 
in  the  Press  Annex  Building  at  New 
York  University. 


Your  Child  Deserve*  .  .  .  Facts 
and  Faith,  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
recently  published  by  the  Committee 
on  Tenure  and  Academic  Freedom  of 
the  NEIA.  The  booklet,  available  in 
quantity  for  local  dbtribution,  points 
out  that  teachers  should  be  given  the 
same  degree  of  freedom  in  teaching  as 
all  other  professions  are  granted  in 
performing  their  respective  duties.  It 
emphasizes  the  various  characteristics 
of  a  teacher  that  should  inspire  faith 
in  him  by  his  community. 


WONDERFUL 

NEW 

HORIZONS 

A  suggestion  we  hope 
proves  interesting 


Unique  **Soundbook” 
—a  vivid  aid  to  study  of  songbirds 


New  teaching  aid  from  Cornell  University  Loborertory  of  Ornithology 
has  a  recording  of  the  melodies  of  24  songsters  most  common  in  this  country, 
true-life  photos  of  each,  description,  memory  phrases  and  stories. 


Here’s  a  new  kind  of  bird  book  called 
SONGBIRDS  OF  AMERICA  in  Color, 

Sound  and  Story.  It  includes  a  high 
fidelity  recording  of  24  bird  songs 
heard  around  your  home  and  coun¬ 
tryside  (by  the  eminent  audio  engi¬ 
neer,  Dr.  P.  P.  Kellogg). 

Also  you  have  photos  of  each  bird, 
in  beautiful  color,  taken  in  its  natural 
habitat  (by  the  renowned  bird  au¬ 
thority,  Dr.  A.  A.  Allen). 

Class  listens  and  identifies  each  bird 
by  its  faithful  color  picture;  and 


reads  about  it,  where  it  lives,  what 
its  size  and  habits. 

Memory  phrases,  amusing  and  phonetic,  help 
fix  the  songs  in  the  mind.  For  example,  the 
Warbling  Vireo  sings  “Iggley  pigelly  wiggely 
pig”;  the  White-throated  Sparrow  sounds  as 
if  singing.  “Pure-sweet — Canada — Canada — 
Canada”  or  “Poor  Sam  Peabody — Peabody 
— Peabody.”  Fun  to  learn. 

Besides  the  recording,  pictures  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  are  fascinating  commentaries  on  birds; 
flyways;  story  of  usefulness  to  man,  color 
magic,  ways  of  birds;  how  to  attract  with 
hou.ses,  food,  etc.;  how  to  make  own  record¬ 
ings  and  photos  in  the  field.  .And  for  further 
study  are  listed  49  books,  periodicals, 
bulletias,  recordings. 


For  sewndbook  described— so.ngbirds  or  America  in  Color, 
Sound  and  Story  produced  by  Cornell  university,  published  by  book-record.s,  inc.  of  N.Y. 
City,  write  Chicago  natural  history  museum,  Chicago  5.  State  which  recording  you  want 
— 33 or  45  R.P.M.  Complete  took,  $4.95,  postpsid. 


I 


ffoir  ilnwiag  tasty  Wrighy^s  Spaarmiat  Bam  kalps 


It's  just  a  simpio  fact  that  chowing  helps 
relieve  tension.  So  it  is,  when  you  chew  healthful, 
delicious  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum,  it  helps 
you  ease  down  and  relax.  Just  try  it  tonight.  See 
for  yourself.  Enjoy  doily.  Millions  do. 
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New  Jersey  State  School 
of  Conservation 

Summar  Scuion 
June  16  •  August  23,  1955 
CMsafTotiM  E4«cotiM  Ivral  Socisitgy 

Compiiif  EAKtliwi  Fitl4  iMlsgr 

Arts  and  Crafts  with  Nalhrt  Mottrials 
WotM  Softly  onA  Rrst  AM 
FiiM  SritKt  ooA  CtMorvatio* 

Sotiol  SliMits  oiM  (MStrvttito 
FitIA  ScitiKt  for  Eltmaaltiy  Toochtrs 
Pot  jurthtr  dottals  wriso  M: 

EDWARD  J.  AMBRY.  Director 
N.J.  State  School  of  (Conservation 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


'ours 


Advertisers  in  the  NJEA  REVIEW 
bring  yon  neic  ideas  tn  equipment, 
supplies,  books,  general  teaching  aids 
as  Kell  as  summer  activities.  Watch  for 
their  offerings  regularly.  Order  at  once, 
so  that  you  will  be  certain  of  getting 
ichat  you  Kant  before  it  i«  out  of  print. 


50.  The  Alt  of  Tempobs-Craft  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  using  this  method  whldi 
is  a  combination  of  crayola,  mx 
crayon  and  Artlstia  Tempera  or 
water  color.  It  provides  a  briUiaat 
design  on  a  contrasting  ground. 
(Binney  &  Smith  Inc.) 

99.  On  the  Track  of  Some  Good 
Teaching  Aids? — a  revised  editka 
of  a  catalog  of  free  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  on  railroad  transportation. 
One  copy  per  teacher.  (Association 
of  American  Railroads.) 

100.  1955  Snnimer  Session  BolleUn.  A 
description  of  the  opportunities  in 
graduate  and  undergraduati 
courses  with  special  emphasis  « 
the  opportunities  for  teacheti 
(Duluth  Branch,  University  of 
Minnesota.) 

102.  School  Famitnre  Brochure,  1966 
edition.  24  pages  well  Illustrated. 
A  catalog  of  seating  and  de* 
eejuipment  for  various  school  uses. 
Also  shows  how  this  equipment  k 
now  beihg  used  to  good  advantage 
in  actual  classrooms.  (American 
Seating  Company.) 

20.  Reading  Troubleshooter’s  Check¬ 
list.  If  you  teach  pupils  deficient  in 
reading  skills  in  grades  4  through 
12  this  valuable  device  will  help 
you  locate  the  source  of  their  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  suggest  steps  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  bring  improvement.  Tells 
you  how  to  make  fourteen  slmide 
checking  tests  that  show  up  sudi 
difficulties  as  poor  vocabulary,  in¬ 
ability  to  blend  sounds,  weak  iden¬ 
tification  of  vowel  sounds,  begin¬ 
ning  consonant  sounds,  etc.  (Web¬ 
ster  Publishing  Ciompany.) 

79.  France.  This  24-pA«e  booklet.  In 
color,  with  its  charming  cover  and 
inside  illustrations  by  well-known 
French  artists,  as  well  as  beautiful 
photographs  contains  much  help¬ 
ful  information  on  what  to  see  and 
look  tar  in  various  regions  at 
France.  (French  National  Rall- 


When  teachers  leant  better  positions 
When  schools  leant  better  teachers 


T  E  A  C  J  E  It 

AGjy^GY 


Charles  J.  Strahan.  Pres. 


G.  Edward  lUeComsey,  Mgr, 


Member  National  Asjocialion  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Elxcellent  EUementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  positions  at  Top  Salaries 
available  in  Elastem  States  —  New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND. 

Member  N.A.T.A.  14th  Year  Write  for  Registration  Porm 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

n»M«  Mdg.  PHItADiLfHIA 


Walnut  and  |unipar  Sta. 

Taachart  for  Schools — Schooli  for  Teaehors — Evory  Day  in  the  Year 
Regirtretion  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 

S-I746  Pertonal  Duertminating  Sereice  I"  p'  |  Meaatert 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
TEACHERS  PLACEMENT 
BUREAU 

Placement  Lintitod  to  tke  Public  Scboolt 
of  Wettebofter  Cottoty 

Mitchell  C.  Vincent,  Director 

t  Meadow  Way  Irviagtan-aa-HadoM,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.A.  35th  Year 

If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West 
or  Alaska,  we  con  find  it  for  you. 
Enroll  now. 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Clinton,  Iowa 


State  Teachers  Magazines.  Inc.  1954-55 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  ihe  items  intlii  iilftl  in  llit*  space  below.  I  have  enclosed 
3c  postage  for  each  item  circled. 


and  Famitnre  Catalog.  Illustrated 
catalog  showing  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  for  classroom  work  in  aB 
sciences,  especially  interesting  for 
school  administrators  and  science 
teachers:  homemaking,  chemistiy, 
physics,  biology  and  shops.  (Meta- 
lab  Equipment  Corp.) 

illustrated 


Name  . 

School  Name  . . 
School  Address 

City . 

Enrollment:  Boy! 


Subject 


Grade 


112.  The  Chantanquan- 

book  on  the  Chautauqua  Center  of 
Syracuse  University.  Outlines  the 
courses  to  be  offered  during  the 
summer  sessions  as  well  as  the 
recreational  activities  including 
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Editorial  Committee 

Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers,  Chr.  School  No.  1,  Somerrillr 

Nancy  C.  Johnson  Ventnor  Atc.  School,  Ventnor 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Patterson  Principal  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 

WiLUAM  Pazicky  (D.A.)  Principal,  River  St.  School,  Red  Bank 
Faythe  E.  Stern  School  No.  26.  Paterson 

Samuel  E.  Witchell  Dean  of  Men.  Glasslmro  STC 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reeo.  Asst.  Editm _ 

THE  PENSION  BILL 

The  editor  of  the  REVIEW  along  with  other  NJEA 
staff  members,  several  state  officials,  and  actuaries  has 
been  working  on  tbe  draft  of  the  bill  which  would  make 
the  new  retirement  proposals  effective.  Like  any  other 
bill-drafting  task,  it  is  a  long,  tedious,  and  often  frus¬ 
trating  experience.  Despite  the  best  will  of  everyone 
concerned  to  get  the  job  done  expeditiously,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  even  a  “first  draft”  has  taken  months.  Having  that 
checked  and  rechecked  for  absolute  accuracy  takes  even 
more  time.  • 

The  primary  concern  in  any  such  task.  is.  of  c<»urse. 
to  say  exactly  what  we  mean — no  more,  no  less.  Hut 
this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems.  Take  the  mere  matter 
of  definitions!  Who  is  a  teacher?  Who  is  an  employer? 
Exactly  what  are  a  teacher’s  accumulated  deductions? 
In  each  of  these  definitions  there  is  a  fringe  area  where 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  and  reexamine  to  see  how 
the  definitions  apply. 

Is  a  permanent  substitute,  for  example,  a  teacher? 
What,  then  of  the  substitute  who  is  not  quite  permanent? 
If  a  janitor,  for  purposes  of  the  law,  has  the  same  rights 
as  a  teacher,  why  not  a  nurse,  a  school  secretary,  or  a 
board  secretary?  For  better  or  for  worse,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  agree  that  this  bill  would  concern  itself  onl\ 
with  the  people  already  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity  Act,  and  leave  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  teacher-definition  to  the  future. 

Who  is  a  teacher's  employer?  The  Board  of  Educa 
tion,  of  course.  Ah.  but  the  law  says  the  employer  shall 
contribute  to  the  retirement  system,  while,  for  teachers, 
this  is  a  State  obligation.  We  must  be  careful,  therefore, 
how  we  use  the  word,  or  we  must  guard  it  with  excep 
tion§  and  reservations. 

Anyone  knows  what  a  teacher’s  accumulated  deduc 
tions  are!  But  do  they?  Do  they  include  interest?  Whal 
interest,  since  interest  is  not  the  same  for  withdrawal 
as  for  retirement?  Do  they  include  any  money  which 
might  have  been  returned  to  the  teacher,  but  has  been 
left  in  the  Fund  to  buy  a  larger  annuity?  Yes,  if  accu¬ 
mulated  deductions  are  being  returned  to  the  teacher: 
No,  if  part  of  the  regular  retirement  allowance  is  being 
based  upon  them.  And  so  it  goes. 

Many  teachers  have  asked  why  the  bill  to  put  the 
new  retirement  proposals  into  effect  was  not  dropped 
into  the  hopper  the  very  first  day  the  1955  Legislature 
met.  W  e  hope  these  examples  help  answer  that  question. 
Every  point  has  to  be  settled  not  just  to  the  satisfaction 
of  one  person,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  NJEA  staff 
members,  and  of  State  officials  and  actuaries.  Every 
change  has  to  be  examined  and  reexamined  to  make  sure 
what  its  effect  will  be. 

It  is  more  important  that  this  legislation  be  right  when 


it  is  completed  than  that  any  particular  time  sc  hcdtilic 
be  maintained.  We  still  have  every  confidence  that  it 
can  be  drafted,  introduced,  and  acted  upon  by  , 
Legislature  this  spring.  Its  “rightness”,  howevar  h,  ■ 
we  feel  what  the  teachers  most  want,  and  that  is  NJEA’i  ^ 
first  concern. 

TAX  FORM  RELIEF 

Everyone  was  happy  when  the  National  Edu 
Association  and  NJE.A  secured,  in  the  new  income  tasf 
bill,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  exemptions  for  retiri^ 
teachers.  It  was  one  of  the  outstanding  legislathK 
achievements  of  the  past  year.  However,  some  of  thST 
joy  has  evaporated  since  retired  teachers  have  had  op-i 
portunity  to  examine  the  form  1040  which  they  muM 
fill  out  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  these  higher  exempt¬ 
ions. 

Whether  the  fault  is  in  the  wording  of  the  basic  lawj 
or  in  the  form  itself,  the  fact  remains  that,  for  retiied!, 
teachers,  the  filling  out  of  income  tax  forms  this  year 
has  been  made  just  about  as  complicated  as  govemmaM 
bureaucracy  at  its  worst  can  manage.  Those  in  the  early' 
years  of  retirement,  who  can  claim  exemption  on  thei 
annuity  part  of  their  retirement  allowances,  must  coik>'| 
suit  lengthy  tables  which  are  available  only  at  intemalti 
revenue  offices.  j 

The  section  of  1040  under  which  retired  teachm? 
claim  the  new  exemptions  on  SI 200  of  their  retireroentl 
allowances  contains  not  just  one  but  several  errors.  nioil| 
of  them  in  favor  of  the  government  rather  than  the} 
teacher.  f 

We  might  be  more  sympathic  with  thesi'  shenanigaail 
if  the  group  involved  was  a  “large-tax”  group  from] 
whom  the  government  could  expect  substantial  revenue? 
But  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  returns,  the  retire^ 
teacher  will  labor  at  great  length  merely  to  show  lhat|i 
he  owes  the  government  no  tax  at  all — a  fact  which  he-J 
knew  when  he  began.  | 

Probably  nothing  significant  can  be  done  to  rectifyl 
the  situation  this  year.  Retired  teachers  will  have  to* 
struggle  with  1040  as  best  they  can.  securing  help  wherei 
possible  and  turning  to  the  internal  revenue  officetf) 
where  such  offices  are  near  at  hand.  But  the  governmentf 
should  be  made  aware — by  letters  to  congressmen  and! 
every  other  way — that  if  there  is  one  group  for  whomt 
income  tax  returns  should  be  made  simple  and  easy,  ifl 
is  the  older  retired  individuals.  If  the  income  lax  laws 
must  be  changed,  let  Congress  change  it;  if  not.  let  the) 
internal  revenue  division  simplify  its  forms.  There  kl 
certainly  no  excuse  ever  again  for  the  problems  whickj 
will  plague  retired  persons  in  1955. 


UNDER  SEAL  r 

The  NJEA-PTA  radio  program.  WHAT’S  THE  AN-j- 
SWER.  recently  had  as  its  guest  Charles  F.  Murphy.'^j 
code  administrator,  for  the  Comics  Magazine  Assockht 
tion  of  America.  Judge  Murphy  explained  to  New  Jer 
sey  radio  audiences  his  work  in  cleaning  up  the  corniest 
magazines  so  popular  with  the  younger  readers.  ' 

Comics  bearing  the  seal  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  office  starte*^ 
to  appear  on  newsstands  in  January.  Teachers  may  have^ 
their  reservations  about  the  value  and  desirability  of 
comics  books.  It  seems  good,  however,  that  teachers  be 
aware  that  the  comics  books  publishers  have  joined  to-^ 
gether  to  improve  their  product  and  make  it  less  objec«| 
tionable.  and  that  teachers  frown — if  frown  we  must-H 
less  sternly  upon  those  publications  which  bear  the  seal* 
in  the  upper  right  hand  corner,  than  on  those  which  ap 
pear  without  it. 
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